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EVERYEODY KNows © 
VALVE-IN-HEAD 
MEANS BUICK WJ 


Confidence 


event Buick owner trusts 
his car; he relies on its 
thoroughbred behavior under 
all conditions. 


He has confidence that the 
woman at the wheel will find 
only safety and comfort in its 
easy handling, its positive ac- 
tion and immediate delivery of 
power. 


Confidence that, whether pass- 
ers-by note the car or whether 
experts examine it, the appear- 
ance will be admired, the me- 


chanical superiority unques- 
tioned. 


This confidence has come be- 
cause Buick builders have pro- 
duced a car which is generally 
accepted as a high form of pub- 
lic service. Buick sense of re- 
sponsibility accepts this public 
service as a public trust. 

BUICK MOTOR COMPANY 
Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 
Branches in all principal cities. Dealers 

everywhere 
Main Office and Factory, Flint, Michigan 


shown in illustration is exact reproduc 
tion of E-six-45 five passenger 
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Sucirty Brand Clathes 


FOR! YOUNG!) MEN| AND) MEN. WHO STAY) YOU 














Men today are boys at forty—young men at sixty. And in the ¢ 


athe Neart Of things Wien Of; Seventy aAress VOU Pe? 


UR policy of quality always demands that 
Society Brand Clothes must retain those 
elements of style, tailoring and high value in all- 
wool fabrics that have made them standard. 


No garment is a genuine Society Brand model unless the inside 
pocket bears the label. Go to Style Headquarters 
the store that sells Sox ety Brand Clothes. 
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New Scientific Principles in Shoemaking 


Buster Brown Shoes train the child’s feet in makers, from first quality leather and with oak- 
the way they should grow—to avoid all foot tanned soles — outwear ordinary shoes— can be 
troubles—to be perfectly formed and resoled again and again — yet are sold 
beautifully shaped—to carry the body 


everywhere at $2.50, $3, $3.50, and up. 
easily and gracetully 


| Training the } The name “Buster Brown” stamped in 
Growing on each sole is your guarantee of qual- 


T 
) MJ 
Buster Brown Shoes embody new 
} 
| ity — your child’s protection against foot 
¢ 4 . e 


scientific principles in shoemaking —the 
result of years of effort and countless 


tests. 





? ailments. 

Write for the free illustrated book, 
Buster Brown Shoes are the only shoes | Werk thw ff “Training the Growing Foot.” It tells 

made over the famous Brown Shaping Grow | how to select shoes that wil! give your 

Lasts, which gradually change with svc- ee || children good shoe style, insure perfect 

ceeding sizes, in width of toe, lift of heel, comfort, keep their feet shapely and free 

curve of shank, shape of counter——to conform from foot troubles, now and in the future. 


to the pertect foot. Manufactured by the Brown Shoe Company, 


Buster Brown Shoes are made by expert shoe- St. Louis, U. S. A. 


BUSTER BROWN SHOES 


For Boys—for Girls 
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in the greatest of all Western cities. What « 





» Saw @ 734} 
o discover, f 


the epithet seems common in a land 


of clashing superlatives; all we shall ever know, therefore, 


is that the street was a broad gray blaze of asphalt; the mo 

argumentative climate in the world, a heat smelling of ta The Enemy Pitched « 

weed; and the wagon a greer -painte d vehicle drawn by a Into the Sand, Tumbted 

skinny horse and blazoned with the name of O. Gumbinger, From Side to Side for a Moment, a o* 
Grocer and Lig ior. The yout! who drove the skinr y horse Then Lay Coltapsed —a Bundie of Oid Clothes 


was Indian brown, had large blue eyes, and sat erect under 

















a teamster’s gaudy parasol. He wore an O. D. army sweater, bought at secondha No umé 
faded trousers, no hat, and somebody’s cast-off tennis shoe Yet he was not ding Lo re It 
look up at him while he rum! led lazily down the wide and vacant treet i j me? \ ca { fod j é 
passenger would have marked him as a cheerful, rather audacious young ma é that He ste 
clothes called attention to his body—a lithe, loose, capable body, good for boxing Heavens!” cried tl i W 
s care of hi orse; for at a treet-watering pipe he d V up, and need ( Pul hibr iree ire I 
ial with water from a dangling cylinder of canvas 
it, Ribso,”” he grumbled. “ Don’t want you to catch the staggers. "Tain’t 1 . oung t uucy!"" murmured ‘ ‘ lel M I 
yot no pith in your bones. That's the old man. He fills your manger fea ire t it 
havin’s, claps green spectacles on you, and says ‘Dear hossy, eat the fragrant Boldero had found | isket and was busy te é é 
hay!’ Devil with him, Ribso. Fat sop! He don’t even pay his men regula “Oh, I'm not the 1 ul he grunted et the 1 ‘ ‘ 
Come on, mon beau!” 1 a dozen of eg Pard me, Senator, but I ea 
They went on down a broad street called El Dorado, or Argonaut, or Camino Golder it an end 
Sunshine—the real name of which was Dull. The houses lining it all struggled to | Sosa e} é er | " epped t 
unlike one another without success. Ex was what the Western world miscalls a made off, whistling The i igging the ra } t 
bungalow, and, in spite of architectural agony, could not shake off the fact a flight of « rete stairs and f ed the tradesmen’s path 
The wagon driver pulled up before a stucco and cross-timbered marvel, two stori and-timber house 
high. As he leaned backward to reach a basket under the seat, he found a plump litt nan ew generat extraordina ghed t ‘ 
gray-haired man watching him from the pavement. head doubtfu at t t ustic } ‘ l 
“What?” said this gray-haired man in a very good and humorous voice. “ You're a Bolder rting a pa ! paled pal é 
Grocer and Liquor, are you?” already forgotten their , He is 1 g ho t the 
TI youngster regarded hiim coldly, a serious open mind looking through great dull } I ent f ! } gy ever happened Hy 
blue eyes } er | MM G 
“I can understand your groceing,” said the passer-by, “but what do you liq?” he descended fro f Ang named } et l 
He was a mere shrimp of an old gentleman, very refined and whimsical, w ur i I ‘ Mu I wandered the W 
a rary book under his arm. iT lea ‘ ter t than Henry I 
“Don’t know,” replied the driver mildly. “I can lick anyt g N ( ‘ r ‘ \\ 
As they two were the only visible men alive, the little plump one laughe i " i 
“True,” said he. I shan’t dispute it. What's your name, my | é Arce 
*Boldero,” replied the driver ‘ é f | N 
“Eh? No! Say it aga F 
“Jack Boldero is my name; America is my nation.” \ me to red ight as he ed the 
The old gentleman stared ia ‘ I ey l | 5 e DOLLon 
“No!” said he. “Certainly not. Is it, re ally?”’ And he dropped into verse r 
To make your ¢ les last fo y ee i met 
Yen ‘ es give « t ii " ‘ 
7 put them o the o / way I ‘ i I 
Quoth honest John Bolder } 1 ' 
The youth listened politely. anything in front, went zigzagging upward to the t N 
“I do love my Mother Goose,”” he commented va r me q ‘ v: | ‘ . He of { 
Haven't got a rattle or a sugar teat in your pocket, have you? My name’s far fror Jack rapped ag ‘ 
Gumbinger, anyhow.” cockne yal Arf f i and bitter! 
The other chuckled, and for a moment stood lost in contemplat the I H f 
book toward poor Ribso the Beau: a f ating € list sirom no] ‘ 
“Are you,” he inquired, “a veterinary dietitian?” Bring it upsta ere. W 
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sworn 
ice nor 
from 
the 
clear 
, he went up, carrying his basket. It was an untidy 
marked with grease; the dark side of the moon as 
ompared with that effulgent face looking upon the street. 
ack of coal lay slumped in a corner, petroleum tins 
aited on the next turn, and the nasty gray head of a mop 
aned out to sun itself from the upper landing. 
“Double house after all,” said Boldero, “‘and kept awful 


but 


ypeing 


taircase, 


tt n 
He pulled open the door at the upper landing, obeyed 
, walked in and left his artichokes with the carton 
rs upon a kitchen table. The smudged copy of his 
r’s bill he laid beside them. As he did so another door 
ied, and a plump young wench in splendid garments 
burst upon She had the face of a late Roman 
empress, and wore tall sky-blue boots. 
‘Well!” complained this lady. ‘‘Wha’ d’you want, 
walking into pe ople *s houses?” 
“Delivery, ma’am. You told me to come right in.’ 
“Me? I never you before!” said the empress. 
You can leave it. But you'd ought to have more man- 


- 
rit 


ope 


his view, 


seen 


red 
as spirits are said to do 
“Yes'in.” 

More manners were what everybody ought to have, he 
considered as he went down to the tradesmen’s path. 
Women didn’t have them all, either. No—sure! Why, she 
was nothing but clothes to attract the eye of man, all sort 
if you came to that. Yet she was right. 
Ile ought to have more. Just now he had answered a good 
leal too smart and flip, and maybe offhand, when that 

fellow with the public-library book stood asking him 

hat, any how, were pretty civil. 
thought Boldero. 
) don’t need to show off all he can think of to 


with a bang and an odor of perfume, 
while Boldero was replying: 


She di appea 


ot ga idy al d rude, 


omething in being a lady,” 


the empty street, consulting his list, and 
enough how much there was about this 
world to be learned just in the way of behavior. 


meditating humbly 


‘An awful lot!"”” he sighed. 

to him that the voice which had bidden him 
but 
He did not puzzle over it; 


As afternoon wore on, and 


+ not the empress’ rather brazen music, 
voice —a man’s, 
eemed immaterial. 


ther strange women in other strange and 
doorways, he found many such queer frag- 
ipying his mind, 

into the 
They 
ng the shadowy border of a small park 
ither-duster palms, driven home to the 


having tossed his final basket 


reined the lean horse homeward. 


a few exceedingly young maples and peppers, 
cluttered a lawn Here, of a 
sudden, two men dodged out, spread their arms abroad 
Ribso by his bridle. 
white 


where the grass was dying. 


and caught 


shoes!" 


weater and said one of these 
’ growled the other. 

fore Boldero recovered from his amazement, 
opped over the wheels, landed upon the seat of 
1 pinned him there tightly. They were both 
n, both sweating as to body, but 
; to manner and speech. 

ran Jack, 
* re plied the fi 

e station’s round the corner.” 

They grinned like old friends 
vere nondescript, but by a certain hardness 
peculation in their eyes he knew them for 

y did not lay hands on him; there was no need; 

at close and wedged the captive in. 
cried Boldero indignantly; “I haven't 


t gayly. “‘Next turn 


at them 


the two hauled out a plug of tobacco 


mumbled. ‘That's 
Artichokes above, and down on the 
odd silver and clothes and jew’'lry, 


with business,”” he 


Somewhere Within Doors a Light Scuffile 
of Footsteps Crossed a Floor and Ceased 


One disadvantage that honest John 

Boldero inherited from his rude forefathers 

was too clear a perception of the truth, 

combined with inability to keep the truth 

concealed. A great light pervaded his 

mind. The man’s voice hailing him so 

gently in the house of the empress had been the 

voice of a man not wishing to be disturbed, and 

for good reason. Somebody ransacking the lower 

story of that house had calmly told him to go 
upstairs. 

“My golly!” he exclaimed. “‘ But that was clever! Boys, 
I never could have thought to do it ——” 

His florid and sweaty companions nodded from right and 
left like a pair of cynical twins. 

“Drive along!” they said. ‘‘ You'll get plenty of chance 
to explain. The lady seen you.” 

Another failing must be imputed to John’s family. He 
had, when disbelieved, a very hot temper. Now he called 
aloud upon some of the deities of mankind. 

“You don’t jug me for that!” 

The seat of the wagon was a plain board with no rail 
behind. Therefore, when he rose up with a shout, and 
swept both arms in a backhanded blow, nothing prevented 
the two cynics from falling among empty baskets and 
bottle cases. They went over like men on hinges. As for 
Boldero, he leaped out upon the horse’s hollow rump, thence 
to the pavement, thence under the curving palm-tree 
spines and across the lawn of the park. One gift his 
unhistoric tribe had begotten in his limbs—the gift of run- 
ning faster and farther than Harold Harefoot, or a Zulu, or 
Tom Longboat at his best. Under the young trees he 
flew from patch to withered patch of Bermuda grass, round 
a muddy pond from the surface of which, as he passed, two 
white lines of froth sprang upward and spattered fanwise. 
A double report, the crack of firearms, mingled with this 
phenomenon. 

“Shootin’ at me! 
pair!” 

He ran all the better, and was able now to collect his wits 
as he ran. No sooner had he reached the dangling palms 
at the far side of the park and ducked beneath their 
branches than he became another person—cool, dignified, 
without a trace of hurry in his deportment. Along this 
new street men and women were going decently home, 
while children flew back and forth on roller skates, rattling 
over the asphalt. Here and there a man stood at gaze, 
hearkening doubtfully after the sound of pistol fire behind 
the trees. But no man, woman or child so much as glanced 
at Boldero, who, with a loose-jointed gait, like the tired 
workman he was, deliberately crossed the street and 
turned a corner. There, finding the coast clear, he flew 
again; then lounged into another street and walked soberly 
among the people he met till he came to a shop bearing the 
sign ‘* Victor le Retit, French Bakery.”” Boldero opened 
the door and entered. It was his home. He slept in the 
basement there, with all his worldly goods. The little shop 
exhaled a heavenly smell of good fresh bread, for M. le 
Retit was just placing a trayful of loaves upon the counter. 

“Ah, Jack,” said he. “‘You are airly to-night.” 

He was a round short man, with flaming cheeks 
and very sensible black eyes. ‘“ Yes, 

Vic,” replied the fugitive. “I’m early. 
Police after me.” 

The baker looked, and saw 
spoken in earnest. 

“Police? After you? Then they will 
not catch you. In this town they 
have no abi-litty.” 

So saying, he waddled from be- 
hind the counter, locked the door, 
and carefully hauled down the 
window curtains. 


thought Boldero. “‘They’re a nice 


it was 


“Weare closed,” announced 
Victor le Retit. 
tell me 


“Come now; 
I am sorry.” 

Boldero’s blue eyes were 
very friendly. 

‘Il knew you'd take it that 
way. You're a brick!"’ he 
said. “‘But the trouble is, I 
never did hy 

He told in few words ex- 
actly what had just happened 
to him 

“Oh, but,” exclaimed the baker, “if 
you are the wrong man then the police 
are sairtain to catch you.” 

This opinion, placidly delivered, was 
quite serious. Boldero nodded. 


The Fist Opened, 
and a Shower of 
Coins Spilied and 
Ran Wheeling 
About the Fioor 


September 1, 1917 


“T lost ’em by the wayside; but, then, they’ve still got 
the horse and wagon,” he resumed. “ My boss will tell 
them I live with you. ’Tain’t far. They’ll be here soon.” 

Le Retit thrust back his white cap till it formed a halo 
round his flaming countenance. 

“TI will bail you,” offered this cheerful saint. 

His lodger grinned at him. 

“No. The case looks too bad. That’s enough. 
they want, and they’ll never catch the real man. He’s too 
clever. I saw the whole thing before startin’ to run. 
Thank you all the same, Vic.” 

For a moment they stared reflectively at each other. 
As they remained thus, footsteps approached without; 
somebody tried the latch and shook the baker’s door. 
They stood rigid, motionless, listening in the darkened 
shop. Behind the glass and the curtains a voice grumbled; 
then the footsteps went scuffing away. 

“I’m off,” said Boldero promptly. ‘“‘Can’t have you 
losing customers like that. Half a jif, until I get my duffle 
ready.” 

He dove behind the counter, through the hot baking 
room behind, and down a steep little flight of dungeon 
stairs to the basement. His friend Victor followed closely, 
whispering to him to stay, to wait, not to be rash. So they 
reached Boldero’s bedroom, a cell below the street, all 
dark but for two square portholes glimmering overhead at 
the level of the back yard. 

Boldero lighted a candle on the floor and fell at once to 
work with brown paper and twine, making a bundle of his 
only good clothes. His long-legged shadow, Victor’s broad 
and dumpy one, fluttered back and forth on the bare white 
walls and ceiling. A cot bed neatly made, a battered alarm 
clock on a chair and a very old set of bagpipes leaning in a 
corner were all the furnishings of the room, and all Jack’s 
earthly possessions. 

“There’s the lot,”’ said he, tying his bundle of clothes. 
“Oh, look! An old lady paid me her bill this afternoon.” 
He emptied from his pocket, upon the bed, a handful of 
silver coins. “Will you send it to my lovely Gumbinger? 
He owes me more than that, but I’m no thief; it appears 

*m only a burglar.” 

The baker looked very doubtful. 

“What will you do, Jack, for money, yourself?” 

The fugitive grinned. 

“Who, me? I'm rich.” 

He slapped his other pocket, in which something jingled. 

“It will not last you long,” sighed his friend. “To begin 
the world with ——” 

“TI began the world with less,” 
about the age of one day old.” 

From overhead suddenly resounded a series of thunder- 
ing knocks at the street door. 

“Eh? Voila!” whispered Le Retit. 

“Time’s up!” 

Boldero carried the chair swiftly toward the wall, set it 
under one of the basement windows, tossed his bundle 
upward and outward into the night; then, with a catlike 
spring and wriggle, he was gone. No sooner had his feet 
disappeared, however, than his brown face shone in the 
window. 

“I forgot.” He looked down, very serious. “ How’s my 
little Jeanne to-day?” 


It’s all 


replied Jack, “‘along 


The baker’s upturned eyes, black and sparkling, grew 
softer, younger. 

“Doing well, poor child!" he whispered. “But she will 
stay in the hospital many days yet. It is lonely for her 
that I am a widower, me, and have to work fe 

Boldero’s 
face vanished. 


‘ 
}} His feetandlegs 
remained vis- 
ible for a mo- 


ment in the 
candlelight. 
Then his 
clenc hed fist 
came reaching 
down into the 
room. All this 
time the knock- 
ing at the shop door grew more and 
more violent. “Here, shake!” said 
Boldero’s voice. “ Good-by, old one!”’ 

As the baker reached up to seize the fist it 
opened, and a shower of coins, falling over him, 
spilled and ran wheeling about the floor. 

“Buy her some toys and flowers, with frére 
Jean's love.” 

“My boy! My boy!” cried Victor, amazed 
and protesting. “It’s your all—your whole 
your last sou. And you have left even your 
cornemuse. What shall you get on with? How 
to proceed?” 

Boldero’s blue eyes laughed down at him in 
a flash of good humor. 

“Proceed? I know a magic charm for that. 
Here she goes: Ek dum. Kubberdar. One, two, 


three! ‘Feet, carry me away from here!’” 
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The charm worked; with a twinkle of canvas pumps, é re} i the persua 
the feet obeyed as though shod in seven-league boots. vhilie you re about SK I'l y i 
Victor, hopping on the chair, saw in the outer darkness her. B oon as we q 
over the black wall of a high board fence a flying shadow and git the Doorna I git } rn 
vault against the early starlight and drop silently into the stand? Dead as a D il, hey? Un'stand? That’s a I 
void luc sa * too R Y ir hand shakes © ar 
um maid n’ Here, ¢ yu ig and |} vers, | 





(Sosse months later a young man lay resting beside what Hop , i 
bh minor poets call the great highway, the open road, the Boldero looked sul is I rough his weeds, a ma t 
Kingdom of cockleburs and greasew i, withered brown. Beyond the { 


tt 


long trail, or God's green cara 


and romantic trembling tops he saw a n the two ru 





a i X 


Vagabondia. Put thus, the fs 





air; but in p 


lain language, the young man, very wretched bank. The more resolute, who had last spoken, sat 
and cold and hungry, was lying in a patch of sand and rolled cigarettes very knowingly. He was a long, k 
; 


dead weeds under a levee or dike. His belly was empty, low, with a great chucklenose 


"t afford to lose time,” thought Boldero. “Do a 





his clothing wet, his mind as dark as the landscape | 





fore hin A broken grove of young h poplars, gray- duck out of here. I don’t want to mix round in a q \ 


green and sickly, straggled along the le vee bank to rightand murders. } 


left. A pale river, like coffee mixed 





with too much cream, swiried ang \ 
past this grove, and in afroth of twix 
and bubbles and floating grass blades 


lapped rour d the lower 





runks. 
Beyond the river stretched another 
level dike overtopped by low cotton- 
voods; a wet landscape, cold, gloomy. 
Above the musty cottonwood foliag 


a strip of pale sunset glowered far 


“This is what they call bein, 





own master,” thought the your 
lying in the weeds, ‘‘Can’t say much 
for it 
: 13 
Heshivered, and looked with disgust 


at his clothes, which hung on him wet 


and wrinkled. 
“No; not much'fun.”” And he 
hugged himself in a vain effort to be 





warm. “This is the way 


fever and thing 





amping many mules through 





own and country, he had found little 
work and no fortune. It was a bad 
winter, and now the spring promised 

] Behind this levee, which gave 


; f 


. 
' 

hima moment’s shelter from the wind, 
lay a town full of men as able-bodied 


as he, dozens of the needy, scores of 
the lazy, hundreds of the worthless 


neir betters 





nowadays,” he reflected. i my f é 

hoes have gone to pot too.” ‘ ‘ 
The soles of his boots, in fact, were 

parting from the uppers. The broken i 
ches were beaded with mud. He : 

was bending over to examine them dero 

helplessly when he heard voices talk- ace . 


ing near by. 


‘I don’t want to play checkers with 





my nose no more,” wwled one, 





“No chanst; no chanst,” said the ‘ ‘ 
other softly. It was a hateful, false, } i 
persuasive voice. ‘“‘Go git a poke in emed 
the ear, if you can’t hear what I’m i 


telling you. It’s only old Doornail 


Jimmy. Who cares whether he’s hers 














or there, alive or—missin’?” I 

Boldero quietly rolled over in the ; ' : 
tall weeds, craned his neck and peered He 
in the direction of the voices. Hi 

Behind a poplar screen two men lay | 

de by side on the bank of the levee. “One of Us,"" Said the Big:Nosed Man Gravely, “is Meant to be Uniucky for the Other"’ t 
An evil, white-faced pair, they eyed } 
each other with the distrust of men who believe nobody He began sliding backward, feet first, d t i é 
and nothing. The watery sunset lighted them as they weeds that covered the levee slope. He went as quiet isa The ed 
argued there by the river cat hunting birds. But, wher e had rea 

‘No gunfirin’,”” declared he who had spoken first. “‘Le’s young poplars and could stand erect behind them, I ro ‘ ' 
git down behind and lay him one acrost the peak. Nogun, felt asudden compunction. He was alone, weaponk ‘ 
Fingers! I ain’t goin’ to play checkers with my nose for giddy with hunger » tired and dar 
him.” courage had rur A tempt« } ‘ ‘ i ! 

The softer voice poured out a stream of meaningless dances in an empty be His safest course wa t é t ed—a 

} awa Roundabout erhead e dark eve 

‘*Look-a-here, Pill-Hop!" it said. “‘You no need to hung funereal, and seemed to warn him that he alone I 
carry jail inside you like that. All youdoissit upon _ in a land of murder. uf ed 
this levee and watch both ways. I'll act it out; me, I’m Nevertheless, he paused. Something else, not a t f y 
the boy! If you see anyone comin’, you whistle. There’s warned him thaé if he tried to evade t r ent he’ twice. Ir figure 
the old fool started his fire burnin’ right down among them should be an unlucky man forever ‘ 
saplings.” The speaker pointed toward Bold ro, who had “What can I do barehar 1@G against a gu ne ! i 
barely time to dodge and lie flat under his weeds. “‘He’s with himself 
a totterin’ old man, weaker’n a cat, likely drunk by now The answer came prompt 
and deaf as a post. That’s why they call him the Door- “You can't let ’en al in 
nail. He carries it round with him all the time. What This must have been his dut 
better do you want, brother?” and hard. I 

The “brother” made reply in which nothing was audible “Oh, damn it!” he sighed, and looked ra I \' é 
except: A few yards belov nasma learing, a handiu 1 fire ‘ 

“IT want a smoke, first.” burned on the wet sand at the river’s edge. Beside t fir Continued on Page ¢ 
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Germany's Vic 


Orlious 


September 1, 1917 


'CGICE § 


By A. Curtis Roth, Former United States Vice Comsul, Plauen, Saxony 


ERMAN 


the 


feel 
war will reach 
in the fall of 


ive an elabo- 


leaders 


that 


data upon which 


Ti > 


y the German naval, military 


conclusion, 
diplomatic machineries 
raining themselves to 
t frac 


of their nerv- 
the turn 


tio! 
to make 
favorable, to get a 
in now for German 
These leaders believe 
they are gathering to- 

1e forces of an irresist- 

that will flood on to 
the 
into 


weeping pres- 
such 
of empire as those 
at Macedon; by 
by Charlemagne, first 
imperial-minded German. 
into her 


er-houst 


at hic vf 
Rome; 
Germany is to come 
into a heritage greater 

t of the Holy Roman 





war situation to-day 
is a hydra of many and vari- 
wus heads. There are innu- 
merable appreciations of the 
ent situation, and all are 
different. In 
summary they make an ap- 
palling confusion. As sympa- 
thies,as fears, as hopesincline, 
and as ind national 
and racial prides determine, 

urveys of the war vary. 
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considerable diffidence 

in adding to the already clewless maze. My only excuse is 
that I enjoyed unusual opportunity to become thoroughly 
conversant with the German hydra head, that I have heard 
the German expert estimate of the present situation pro- 
pounded at great detail, again and again, in all its bearings 
and ph ASes 

It is in the hope, therefore, that it will be of service to 
present the German view in these critical days, that I shall 

to divest myself for the moment of all preju- 

dices and to lay aside my own nontechnical beliefs, and tell 
of the present situation as it is viewed by the great gam- 
blers at Berlin 

Russia is the logical starting point for my review, 
Russia is, so to speak, the pivot of German calcu- 
Germany has considered the power of Russia as 

broken since the spring of 1916. Upon this 
assumption the Germans have altered their whole concep- 
tion of the war. Russia is now regarded as a pidce de résis- 
tance for the German diplomatic powers, while France has 
the piece de résistance for the masticatory abilities 
of the German General Staff. 
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When Hindenburg Clashed With Wilhelmstrasse 


TIVHIS differs 


war wh 


radically from the initial conception of the 
The 
| has changed into the Anglo-Saxon peril in the 
German mind, and the French are regarded as the weapon 
of the Anglo-Saxons. It devolves, therefore, upon the Ger- 
man military to destroy France root and branch, wearing 
down her armies, devastating her territories, deporting 
her conquered civilian population, and in all ways possi- 
ile ruthlessly sapping the strength of the Sunny Republic. 
the entire first-line army of Russia 


n the Slav peril overshadowed all eise. 


Slav peril 


“We destroyed 
during the first year of the war,’ wrote General Luden- 
lorff in a review in the fall of 1916. “We have killed, dis- 
abled or taken prisoner practically Russia's entire supply 
of officers trained in the profession of arms. We have 
sorbed, captured or destroyed practically the whole of 
of munitions. We have developed nu- 
fortified lines for defense far within the 

We have built up large reserve stores at 
listribution along these lines. We have 
developed a splendid system of communication with all 
elements of our forces on this Front. We are now faced by 
tactically inferior troops, officered by unprepared and 
incompetent men. The attacking morale of our enemy has 
utterly destroyed for the duration of the war; their 
organization has been demoralized beyond hope of repair, 
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Bringing Up Russian Troops on the Eastern Front 


and the quality of their strategy has been reduced to that 
of self-defense. Conditions upon the Eastern Front are, in 
short, excellent. The struggle here can be ended in our 
favor any time that it seems advisable to make the effort.” 

In Germany General Ludendorff is the idol of the younger 
men, who go so far as to copy minutely his reported man- 
nerisms. To them Ludendorff is the Napoleon of the 
twentieth century world war. Von Hindenburg, however, 
is the idol of the people, who have burned almost unlimited 
quantities of incense before the shrine of the Hero of the 
Masurian Lakes. 

Von Hindenburg, before assuming the duties of Chief of 
the great General Staff, repeatedly urged making a finish 
of Russia—Russland den Garaus machen. He has hotly 
defended the theory, again and again, that the complete 
crushing of Russia must bring about the final decision for 
which the German people yearn. In the view that Ger- 
many must win a decision in the East and not in the West, 
Von Hindenburg has stood alone. The determining powers 
have cast their influence for a decision in France, and they 
have moved more and more to make Russia a problem for 
their Foreign Office. To understand the military situation 
in Russia one must understand the proportions of diplo- 
macy and war that govern here. The so-called Hinden- 
burg policy is of interest as indorsing the Ludendorff views 
to the effect that Russia jlies at the mercy of Central 
Europe. 

Win Russia by political penetration while holding off 
her armies at the Front is the master key that opens to the 
understanding Germany’s operations in the East. In 
some quarters in the army, notably in those circles sup- 
porting Hindenburg, it has been considered scandalous 
that Wilhelmstrasse should have been permitted to inter- 
fere to such an extent with military operations as it has 
interfered in Russia. Hindenburg was halted at the Riga- 
Dvinsk line, it is said, not by the force of Russian arms, but 
by command of the German diplomats. They represented 
to the Kaiser that Russia must be won as an ally and not 
crushed. They insisted that the Russiatl economical and 
political future must be saved for Germany’s interests, and 
not thrown lightly over to the opponents of Central Europe. 
They declared that Hindenburg’s campaigns had definitely 
dispelled the Slav peril and had prepared a basis upon 
which to work for peace. By pushing the successes of 
German arms too far, they wound up, the chances for 
achieving this peace and for winning back Russian friend- 
ship would be destroyed. 

Thus, Hindenburg was held along the line from Riga 
to Dvinsk to the Pripet, through the tip of Volhynia, to 


Austrian territory. Trace this 
line on a war map and you 
will notice that the Germans 
did not seize a foot of Old 
Russia. Courland and Poland 
are conquered territories. 
White Russia is likewise more 
or less a stepchild in the Great 
Empire. The Germans rea- 
soned that there need be no 
insurmountable popular hu- 
miliation caused by German 
occupation of these territories, 
but that such an unforgiving 
humiliation would be roused 
in the breasts of th people 
should the armies 
pursue their advantage into 
territories which, from 
immemorial, had nurtured the 
Russian race. Over this ques- 
tion Hindenburg and the dip- 
lomats clashed, and the 
diplomats bore off the victory. 
Their victory was partly due 
to jealousy of Hindenburg in 
Various quarters, 


German 


time 





a Jealousy, 
it was openly charged, which 
was shared by His Imperial 
Majesty. 

The story went the rounds 
in the spring of 1915 that 
Hindenburg was being given 
insufficient and inferior men 
to hold his far-stretched line 
on account of the jealousy his 
growing fame excited in Gen- 
eral Staff quarters and in the 
mind of the Kaiser. Von Fal- 
kenhayn, it was said, never 
lost a chance to disparage the Old Man of the Swamps or 
to hamper him. It was further said that the Hindenburg 
fame and popularity was the deciding element that 
resulted in the transformation of the Slav peril into a dip- 
lomatic problem. The rough old general’s fame was great. 
It dwarfed the Kaiser and all the other German leaders 
with the possible exception of Mackensen, the American 
hater par excellence. There were Hindenburg babies 
galore. There were Hindenburg socks, Hindenburg ave- 
nues, Hindenburg sayings, and even goulash @ la Hinden- 
burg. There was likely more truth than imagination in 
the stories of jealousy. 





From Germany to Russia by Underground 


HATEVER the truth of these stories, however, it is 

certain that the Germans have employed a minimum of 
troops against Russia since the spring of 1916. The 
has been very thinly held. I have heard this time and 
again from friends of mine commanding on the Russian 
Front. They have told me that, with passable leadership 
and with anything like adequate stores of men and muni- 
tions, the Russians must have broken through the scantily 
guarded German line. The line, with great gaps occurring 
in it, held by few and older troops, supported by small 
reserves, has faced the hordes of Russia nonchalantly, 
depending for its security upon Russian weakness and 
German liquid fire. 

“We have a host of stanch friends in Russia,”’ Doctor 
Dehne, member of the Saxon Food Ministry and former 
mayor of the largest city in my consular district, told me. 
“They realize that Russia’s true interests are more closely 
allied to those of Germany than to the interests of any 
other country. They have striven valiantly to aid us in 
our terrible struggle.” 

I had often heard of the nature of this aid—or, better, 
treachery. German officers were freely forwarded through 
Russia by way of a traitorous underground. They blew 
up munition factories; burned crops; destroyed depots of 
stores; injured railroad freights, rolling stock and perma- 
nent improvements. They tampered with military and 
naval orders, confused shipping orders, spread terrorizing 
and false information among the people, and kept German 
headquarters supplied with that vast mass of minute data 
which the German mind so well knows how to use. More- 
over, they transmitted reports regularly, informing the 
Germans of troop movements, of supply movements and the 
nature of supplies, and of projected major and minor oper- 
ations. The Germans knew more about the Russian Army, 
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1 the air of exhibiting pa- 

in a worthy young man than 
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seen to be a huge man, 
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uuth, the thick high nose of execu- 
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ing his opening address to the jury 
id pretended to be busy with odd 


blue, sifting eyes 
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even 
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enough. 
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le? All the money in the world, but, 
r cussed nature, trying to fight this help- 
1 to the bottom on his price and then buy 
or the price of a little tune.” 
a savage bite at his cigar. “I follow you.” 
story shorter, I abducted Rogers; 
e country for a couple of days and worked 
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the Morgan Engine Works could get the 
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“Good business!’ ejaculated Stevens, by way of encour- 
agement to the narrator, who plainly enough needed none. 

“He was tied up with debts so he couldn't turn a wheel; 
creditors, to finance his shop and to 
set him manufacturing independently. In return we were 
to have the first press he could build, which would cost in 
these times twenty thousand dollars and be delivered in 
four months; while, to keep any of these machines from 
falling into the hands of competitors, I agreed to take the 
entire output of his factory for one year.” 

“Till you get such a start on this creamy business they 
can’t head you off,” interpolated Stevens with another 
comprehending nod. 

“Exactly!” crackled George, oozing self-satisfaction at 
such evidence of approval of his business sagacity from so 
high an authority as Henry R. Stevens. 

“The scheme’s good, perfectly good!” declared Stevens, 
rubbing his hands. ‘‘ Where does old Walter H.’s kick come 
in anyhow?” 

“Simply because he wasn't round to put his rubber 
stamp on the deal till the Morgan Engine Works was tied 
up to the proposition so tight you couldn't blast it loose,” 
replied George, again with that naive injured air. ‘“‘When 
I came down from the country with Rogers ripe to sign, 
Mr. Morgan was in Washington. I held the old man ina 
hotel room under lock and key all that day, trying every 
hour to get Mr. Morgan on the wire,and I couldn't. It was 
an awful day, Mr. Stevens. I lost three pounds in weight, 
and no telling what Rogers lost, though the poor duffer 
couldn't have spared three pounds. He put in most of the 
day crying; part of the time for fear I wouldn’t make good 
on the deal and part of the time for fear I would. Toward 
evening I took the bull by the nose and signed up for the 
company as vice president,” 
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“Vice president! When in time did 
you get to be vice president of the Morgan 
Engine Works?” 

Knowing the touchiness of old Walter 
H. Morgan concerning infringements on 
the sphere of his personal influence in the Works he had 
given his life to building and of which he 
Stevens had good reason to be 

“Elected Tuesday; deposed Friday,” 
“That's a record, don’t you think, Mr. St 

Stevens chuckled, but his busine 
engine-building project. 

“Why, Walter can contract his 
years,” the truck maker computed 

“He can 

“But he 

“Yes!” 

“Tneredible! 

George managed a deprecatory smile. 

“That’s my’side of the story,” he said. Go and get 
Mr. Morgan’s and then decide when I go on the pay 
and for how much—twelve thousand or fifteen?” 

The president of the Mogul Truck Manufa¢ 
pany started and stared at George sharply. 

“You've raised your figure,” he complained. “ You 
said ten or twelve.” 

“By hokey! Every time I tell tha 
raising it,”’ parried George unbl 
morrow morning I'll be mentioning twenty 
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Henry R. Stevens sti 
his chair and a gleam 
and half humorous, appeared in 
shrewd blue eyes. 
‘Your bluff is called!” 
nounced, banging a drawer shu 
fifteen—and you go to work right now. There’s : 
your hat. Here’sadesk. Yonder’s the works. 
“What's the job?” inquired George, just a little sur- 
prised but greatly admiring. He had always heard that 
Stevens was a big man; now he knew it. 
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“Putting jazz into everybody—myself included,”’ Ste- 
vens jerked out with some force. A moment later he had 
clapped on his hat and was making for the door leading to 
the elevator. 

The president of the Morgan Engine Works was a driv- 
ing, successful, choleric old gentleman, accustomed to the 
mastery, keen and personally able, though belonging to an 
older school of business than that of He nry Stevens, al d, 
like most of his vintage, jealous of organization, 
delegate authority and suspicious of its exercise once it was 
so delegated. In person Walter H. Morgan catalogued as 
tall, spare and bilious; beard stringy and gray, and trimmed 
in the fashion of another day, the upper lip being bare; 
hair, above a high, veined forehead, white and thin; eyes 
dark and inclined to bore. His pride in accomplishment 
was great, his disposition kindly, his temper uncertain. 
This morning it was positively bad, although the austere 
features relaxed happily at the entry of friend Henry 
Stevens, until that gentleman mentioned the name of 
George Little, when they clouded again as if majesty had 
been offended. 

“Why did you discharge him?” demanded Henry. 

“‘Self-defense!" spluttered old W. H., beginning to 
seethe as at the memory of a long chain of indignities. 

“But he’s a good business man?” 

“Good!” fumed W. H. “I should say he is! He's just 
tied us up in something we can’t help but get rich over.” 

“And yet you let him go?” 

“He obligated me for sixty thousand dollars! 

For a moment Henry Stevens’ mouth fell open and 
neglected. George had not hinted at the contract with 
Rogers as involving any such sum. 

“Is he honest?” it occurred to Henry now to inquire. 

“Absolutely,” was declared with a kind of indignation. 

“And truthful?” 

Old W. H., in his irascibleness, grew eloquent. 

“The man scorns to tell a lie,” he declared with a wave 
of his thin hand. ‘* Why, he would feel hurt and humiliated 
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if his intelligence ever got him into a position where to tell he returned too late. George had already gained a ‘ 

a lie seemed even remotely advantageous. He would think hopeless that he wa a neaded in a way that i t ‘ ‘ 

it a reflection, not upon his character but upon his astute- quite fair, but it was the ne ay 1 : 
ness.” found to stop } , 

By this speec! Morgan made clear that in the sheer The first intimation that the pu ‘ 1 

honesty of his own soul he would chronicle George’s virtues the Mogul Truck W had already begun came S g efor 

with scrupulous faithfulness, though the memory of every vens with a certain sense of ‘ e « t 
2 one was like a quiverful of porcupine quills, each palpitat- sign painter, brush and 1 t i ‘ 

ing separately in his tenderest nerve. the office door, and sa ler his own name 

“Seems likable, too,” suggested Henry, taking advan- letters, in outline ready to be painted in. v efor ‘ ‘ i 

tage, with malicious humor, of this rugged quality in his ‘George Littk \ tant to the President.”” Stever | t the ‘ ‘ f \ 

friend’s character. contemplated this piece of pres I ‘ ‘ ‘ I 
i “T love him like a son,” confessed the old man, his ex- and then his face broke out in lines of beaming a ‘ : ‘ 

j pression softening till Stevens was self-reproachful and he passed inside, chu g ga pling 

“Then what in time - The outer office, except for a clerk or tw is empty, We vI ere ex 
“Self-defense, I tell you,” Morgan snapped out, growing but the door of the private office was ajar and—< } me f 
wrathful over his memories r “It got to be him or for through it Henry Stevens caught a glimpse of a lad I | i é 
i me. Why, for two years I h: t had an idea that that back. It was a very charming back, as backs go, a é I haven't seen ' " ve ‘ 
ry young son-o didn’t a better, and couldn’t that he recognized as belonging to any lad es ‘ M 
' prove it to ) limit either to his presumption. He of the Mogul Truck Manufa g Cor I i i 
crowded me out of my office out there and packed me off was part of the figure of a woman wi . é 
{ here in a corner; and then he comes in here and puts his with the collar of her checked automobilk matt int i tion wi ‘ b 
feet on my desk and blows smoke in my face while he argues till it all but concealed a small pink ear nest g the f her re 
with me. I find his cigar ash all over my papers. Why, edge of some dark wavy hair. Beyond the 1 ear v " g la 

damn it, Henry, any time the last six months I’ve been segment of the curve of a cheek. and there v n the with an effusior 

expecting to come back from lunch and find a big sign on poise of the head wh iggested that the eye I ‘ i He ste might we 
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The old man’s eyes were smoking and his nostrils quiv- was turned toward the lady and wearing an expr é ‘ ‘ 
ered with the recollection of affronts his pride had suffered. of tenderness and pride é ‘ ind at the same 
} “But Walte — argued Stevens, “you're a little pee ed George's brow! traight eves were r ‘ lefle ed | i (a t inderstand t le ‘ Al 
and sore on the boy. You're not giving | m a square deal.” sufficient length of time to note Mr. Stevens’ esentat ! ( Vict and the rdcde 
“Yes | am, Henry,” insisted W. H., sitting up straight, of himself at the door of his own office: but ther sno i eet of me to take . 
his dark eyes beginning to burn. “Yes I am. Darn it, recognition in their glance It was one of observat character anything 
| Henry, this is my factory—I made it. I made the business. merely, quite as if George depended on Mr. Stevens to be Sweet? Of irse it was!" beamed | 
I propose to run it, not to be dragged by it. I don’t want gentleman enough to take a hint and retir Mr. Stever was awfully good busin« judgm«e 
any young whippersnapper that’s come up, right out of did this, but only after he had noted a fresh deta ! al with a loyal glance at George ' 
my wastebasket, so to speak putting things over cerning his interesting new employee. cated that he saw no necessity f a leng 
H on me so fast I can’t see "em go by. “Why, dod gast it, the young pup’s handsome ist the between M Estelle Morgan, the daughter of 
| “His last trick’ is this die-press contract. Know what type of man some fool woman is lik to fall love em} er, and Henry Stevens, his pres« 
that means to me, Henry? It means I’ve got to put it over with,” was what Stevens remarked to himself: and he sat ‘** Better come round once in a while ee } 
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something. I only went to Washing- 4 : tive 






ton, and when I got back my works Then M 

were mortgaged.” P | rather futile ef 
‘And you were set to make two 4 7 } ‘ 

millions!’ laughed Stevens from the i; 

door . George ; ant 
“‘Haven’t made it yet!” snapped = © caer cra ng note ¢« 

W. H. at the broad and disappearing 7 I g fora} 

shoulders. F : the table. he went 
‘Factory !"’ said Stevens to his wait- round to busine M 

ing chauffeur, and stepped into the 2 a bee oking « 









car, planning as he rode the tasks to 2 eets and I se ere ‘ 
which he would assign this virile bundle average of fift 






of energies, sagacities and enthusiasm, assembling of each tru I 






but only to discover on arrival that George Little Ate His Way Through Obstacies Like an Acetylene Flame know that’s t at the Jane 
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"ve had a quick turn through the shops, 
a bright man that Hod- 


i 


to suggestions! 


ne super 


iutes!"’ gasped Stevens, looking at 
900 


your girl besides? 


his 
phoned to 
while I was waiting for her to come,” explained 
ctfully but obviously impatient of interrup- 
veral things I don’t like out there,”’ and 

e direction of the workers; ‘‘too much lost 
issembling room for one thing. You have 
that floor—using 
, and their heads too little. I’m confi- 
assembling time ten minutes on each 
Mr. 


twelve 


themselves to death on 


two more trucks each day, 


resent volume, which means 


ve hic les pe r 
provided, of course we 


ix hundred more complete 
verhead; 

production.” 
ind himself slightly taken back by the 
umption, 


ame oO 


but being a man of large self- 
o} old his peace, 


impre SSive ly > 


not all,” 

result of the 
aroused. I’ve a 
bad; that it 


went on 
first look round. But my 
hunch the ] 
doesn’t permit 


Ge orge 


whole shop 
of the best 


rangement 


ym the raw to the finished parts; that your 
! 4 ization, for instance, would 
f grouped round the three important 


gar be more 


units of 
k case and transmission os 
expostulated his employer 
your snap judgment 
averred George, without even a crack 
of his self-assurance. ‘I’ve arranged for 
the production engineer, to take luncheon 
your club.” 

dilated, 

the thing to-day,” 


George,” at last, 
not going to put os 


not,” 


orated George. ‘‘ Pro- 
1 then more pr@luction. This is the hour of 

est for the truck business.” 
if I didn't that,”’ interjected the manufac- 
beginning to be irritated and finding himself all at 
capable of sympathizing re motely with the se ‘things in 
Walter. H. Morgan; but presently a light 
iim—a light that seemed to flow from the 
ine brown eyes of George. ‘Lord love us, 
meluded; “I'm willing to be shown all 
1 can just make good on that extra six 


know 


turer, 


resumed George, exactly at the spot 
ine of his conversation had been blocked, 
I’ve only had time for a glance 
‘ts and material contracts, but they don’t 
The factory’s living from hand to mouth 
Mr. Stevens, with the present scramble 
got to your supply line 


1 mate rial. 


ou've make 
tree and the mine.’ 
truth!” admitted Henry Stevens. 
rial man of yours is not awake at all,”” went 
“He think Akron, Ohio. I 
» be looking round for a nice soft place to light 
juick. Ina week I'll have a party on that job 
oul history of every ounce of material that 
position of a motor truck; which means 
: where to get it if there’s any to be got, 
stitute for it if there’s none to be had.” 
iker mused in silence, all sense of irritation 
faith in his plausible young man in- 
by eve ry word he uttered 
» you've fired Simpson,” he exclaimed, start- 
Well, that’s a good enough morning’s work 
; Norton, you say, is that 


mat 


rubber grows in 


go to lunch. 

name?” 

George, fastening some sheets with a 
elf willing enough to admit that 


tir morning's work after all, even 


begun somewhat inauspiciously 
harge from the vice presi 
Morgan Engine Works, 
with Norton was plea 
ul ince for three weeks 
production engineer 
torv floors of the Mogul; 
ch time he was ready to 
recommendations guaranteed 
astounding results, to collect a 


irate with his promises, and 


was not the plannings of 
initiative of George Little 
the Mogul plant. The 
like 
He waved his pencil 
difficulties as big as 


through obstacles 


) hey shrank to grains of 

it anyone might blow away witha 
ries differed as to how George 

ngs. It was his amazing 

t was his tact; or it was 


his infectious enthusiasm. Or was it the Little Expected- 
Production Chart? This chart consisted of no more than 
a huge sheet ruled off like a scoreboard, with lines for 
department and squares to represent each day’s 
allotment of turnout. When the estimated production was 
obtained for a department or a shop, the square for the 
day might be blotted out; when it was not reached the 
percentage of the bare spot remaining indicated the extent 
of the failure. Copies of this chart were posted all over 
the works, and soon the men at noon and night congre- 
gated about them like the scoreboards of a World’s Series. 
In consequence, if a department fell behind, every man in 
the shop knew it; and, what was more vital to the plan, 
every man in every other shop knew it. 

What gave the race its individual zest, of course, was the 
system of tidy little bonuses that George also inaugurated 
after much argument with Henry R.—a bonus to every 
workman who produced his stint. This bonus was appre- 
ciably increased when the department as a whole was up, 
and increased still further when the entire works reached 
a certain estimated quantity of production. The effect was 
to interest every man, not only in keeping his own produc- 
tion at top notch, but in seeing that every other employee 
did so; hence, the whole factory became imbued with a 
spirit of contest. Slackers and sluggards found themselves 
the targets for gibes and satires, and sometimes, it must be 
admitted, harder substances. Nor was quality sacrificed; 
for inspections were rigid, and condemned work inevitably 
meant a slip back in the race. 

Within three months the entire organization was up on 
its toes and speeding like a turbine. Daily Henry R. 
Stevens rubbed his hands and felicitated himself on his 
sagacity in employing George. Within six months the 
directors rubbed their hands and felicitated themselves on 
their sagacity in retaining Henry. With the payment of an 
extra dividend the stockholders also did some hand- 
rubbing and some felicitating on account of their sagacity 
in holding on to their M. T. Common. 

In the midst of this humming hive of production sat 
George Little, coolest cucumber in the works, smiling and 
hatching a new project behind his bulging brow. The men 
and the machines were doing now all that men and machines 
could do; but more men and more machines could do more. 
George's idea, therefore, was a new plant that would dupli- 
cate the old one in size, but be far better in arrangement, 
and consequently cheaper in operation. 

Deciding to say nothing till his plans were ripe and then 
to spring the project full born on the mind of Henry 
Stevens, this precocious child of business elaborated 
details, considered sites, secured options and even discussed 
plans for financing the enterprise, going so far as to talk 
to three bankers and one trust-company president, each of 
whom he took the precaution to bind to secrecy—a pre- 
caution which unfortunately insured that each of them 
would whisper it to the party of his acquaintance most 
likely to be interested. Unaware of this and with imagi- 
nation stirred by possibilities increasingly brilliant, George 
got so far as to decide in his mind how much of the new 
stock issue would be allotted to him by a grateful board 
of directors for his unique and invaluable services in origi- 
nating and developing the plan. 


each 


“Wasn't it Horrid of Father, Diss 
charging George That Way?'' Demanded the Young Lady 
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But the day this iridescent globule attained its largest 
proportions and the one on which George expected to set it 
before Henry Stevens in all its array of self-demonstrating 
analysis turned out to be the one on which Henry dis- 
charged him, for that day the president of the Mogul Truck 
Manufacturing Company sustained a heavy jar. He was 
going up in the elevator to the Automobile Club for lunch- 
eon at the time. The car was crowded and his presence in 
a corner behind other passengers was unnoted by two 
gossiping young men. 

“They say the old man can’t weather,” observed one of 
them. “George Little stung him up with a lot of contracts 
that nobody but himself could put through.” 

Stevens pricked up his ears. He really hadn't been 
thinking much of Morgan lately. Could it be true that he 
was in difficulties? 

“George quit the old man cold, didn’t he?” 
other. 

““Amounted to that,” said the first speaker. 
Stevens hung up a real salary in front of his eye.” 

“Is that so?” thought Henry, enjoying his eavesdrop- 
ping. 

““George has got lots of jazz, you know,” went on the 
talkative young man, who seemed so full of information he 
had to pass it round in order to relieve himself. ‘He's 
making the Mogul hum like a dynamo, but he sure water- 
logged the good ship Walter Morgan.” 

““I wonder now,” queried the president of Mogul Truck 
in the deeps of his mind, and then, instead of stepping out 
of the car, descended again to the ground and had himself 
shot hastily round two corners to the Engineering Club, 
where in an alcove of the dining room he found Walter H. 
himself, barricaded behind a tall glass of milk and a small 
stack of rye bread. His pose was listless and dejected until 
he discovered Henry Stevens bearing down upon him, 
when he stiffened up like the stout old gamecock he was 
and emitted a welcoming crow. 

“How you coming, Walter?”’ inquired Henry, shaking 
hands and dropping into the empty chair. 

“*Coming all right, Henry,” said Walter a trifle hoarsely; 
“‘only working myself to death trying to Fletcherize all 
that youngster bit off for me.” 

“Be able to swing it all right, won’t you?’ 

“Swing it?” blustered old W. H., pursing his shriveled 
lips into an ostentatious boastfulness. ‘‘ Easy as whirling a 
dead cat over an alley fence by the tail. No 
doubt about it whatever, Henry!” 

Such iteration was in itself an alarming sign, and Stevens 
studied Morgan carefully. He looked drained and weary. 
“You're carrying too much,” Henry tried to suggest. 
Can't you unload part of it on your organization?” 
“Organization wasn’t built for it,” said the old man 
testily. “‘No, Henry; I’ve got to carry it myself. Be- 
sides,”’ and the sunken eyes lighted, ‘‘the stake’s a big one. 


queried the 


” 


“Henry 


Swing it? 


““ 


Two millions, you know, if we clean up.” 

But Henry Stevens, reading his friend like a book, sus- 
pected that failure stared him in the face, 
the stake he fought for was not money but pride. In an 
irascible moment of hauteur and self-sufficiency Morgan 
had discharged George Little and undertaken to carry the 
burden of this new enterprise alone, and now in his stub- 
born pride would rather break than bend. In a young man 
such obstinacy would deserve the punishment it brought; 

but in an old one, with the sterling qualities of Walter 
H., it was forgivable and even lovable, and warranted 
extreme measures to avert the catastrophe. 

After the luncheon Stevens did one or two errands 
about town and then started back to the works, but 
the picture and plight of Walter H. Morgan shadowed 
him allthe way. It was like some gloomy portent of 
evil and, still under its spell, he passed George Little 
in the outer office with only an absent-minded nod 


and knew well 


sat down to 
On the 


and went on to his own room, where he 

ponder something deeply. 

wide sheet of glass that covered his 

working table was a chart of George’s 

devising that depicted the progress 

of production in the Mogul Works. It 

showed raw materials marching in 

and finished auto trucks waltzing out 

at a rate of speed that was dizzy and 

delightful. Fascinated, as he had 

often been, by this dramatic por- 

trayal, Stevens paid a silent tribute 

to the jazz that George had put 

into the Works; then he shook his 

head, squared his shoulders and called the 
young man in. 

**George,”” he announced without even a 
premonitory rumble of throat clearing; 
“you're fired! Take two months’ salary —no 
take the balance of the year’s salary and go.” 

George gazed at Mr. Stevens, mildl 
solicitous, as if he thought that gentleman 
might have gone suddenly insane, but the 
president of the Mogul Truck Manufacturing 
Company chose to misunderstand the look. 

(Continued on Page 62 
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mmon law. It was 
the devil who incited 

o crime, and the law 
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irt “he recognition, in the law, of | lominion and 
nfluence was marked; in the church it was appalling. The 
Virginia igé Line charge Nar da nst him, and 
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hell-fire called him ‘a powerful fe 

Powerf he was if he incited to all crime! 

I have said that we have ejected him out of this domin- 
m. But n is perhaps excessive. The greatest gain 
n modert log s the tendency to differentiate of 
fenders—t rhe he feeble-minded and the 
l! and t ur iror ynsideration as criminals; 

that to consider offenders from impulse apart from 

offends from deliberation. Thus we narrow down the 
suzerainty of the devil 

Impulsive crimes are often only sorts « ful accidents. 
Man has barely ceased to be an animal; he has just got 
the hair and the tail off, and in moments of weakness and 
in the paroxysms of emot the most advanced among us 
will not always be able to keep his feet 
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the despair of the criminologist. He is not to be reformed 
( hanged 
In olden times he was the leader of outlaws. To-day he 
s at the head of criminal groups; and it is the force of his 


determined predatory character that assembles and unifies 





the weaker vicious elements opposed to law and order. We 
take him and punish him, but from his point of view he is 
iken as a prisoner of I 1 enemy is 
held in the detentior ance to the 
devil—if we may retail ker And 
he returns to the as the captured Iroquois 
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returned to his tribe, 
tior a whetted im] for revenge. 

The records of our criminal courts abundantly illustrate 
this fact The cases are not far to seek For example, 
there was before the Dist t Court of the United States on 
April 9, 191 Tennessee, one of the most 
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Y EARand three months had passed 
young Trelawney had taken 
charge of the Suka country. Dur- 
at time he had dwelt quite alone with the veteran 
ilbertson, alias Kingozi, whom the govern- 
s wisdom, had sent to show Trelawney the ropes. 
o far as Trelawney could determine, had done 
than listen sympathetically from behind an 
short black pipe. But, though he did not 
that fact, Kingozi’s indirect suggestions had 
haped his policy; which amused 
Kingozi and satisfied him. 
In black night Trelawney’s boy 
scratched on the deor of the little 
hut, uttering, low-voiced, his de- 
*Hodie!” 
immediately 
the required * 


” 


since 


inter, ¢ 


more 
' 
raordinarily 


appreciate 


sire for entrance: 
And 
wide 


answer: 


lrelawney, 
awake, gave 
“ Karibu! 
The boy glided in with alantern. He 
carried a tray with two cups of tea and 
some thin biscuits. By sunup Trelaw- 
and his friend, dressed in clean 
\ite, were ready to see that the flag 
raised with proper 
six Sudanese askaris 


homa ¥ as 
rhe 
presented arms, the ornate and savage bodyguard of spear- 
men, formed—for diplomatic reasons—of the eldest sons 
of chiefs, stood rigid. Trelawney saluted. 

Breakfast finished, Trelawney spent some time at his 
desk; after which he repaired to a sort of shed inclosed on 
three sides only and surrounded by a stockade. Here, as on 
a canopied throne, he sat down, with Kingozi seated at his 
right hand and the little wizened black headman standing 
at his left. The inclosure was always full of natives, squat- 
ting and attentive, their spears, thrust into the ground, 
ght forest just outside the gate. The 
ated no arms within the inclosure. 
struck the table sharply with his kiboko. At 

ice an elderly man stood up among the multitude, 

“Who are * asked Trelawney. 

“QO Bwana M’Kubwa, I am Nyanga; and I am head- 
man of the village beyond the hill.” 

“What is your complaint, O Nyanga?” 

‘Bwana, it happens that our people have cattle, and 
that each day they feed here and there on the hill. But the 
people of village are bad; they have secretly 

illed our cattle or stolen them; and our cattle are becom- 
ng leas.” 


“How do you k 


the 


ceremony. 


standing like a br 


vt } 


lite men toler 


Trelawne y 


» 
you 


the next 


now this?” 
“It is a thing well known.” 


“What i your wish? 


The old man’s form straightened. 


*““My young men are many and brave. I wish to make 
wal ” 

mi..9 , 

irehawhey eyes snapped, 

‘That is forbidden; 
, 


done, Is 


but if it is as you say, then justice 
anyone present from this next village? 
No? Then here is my judgment: On the third day from 
this let Nyanga and the headman of this other village both 


hall be 


ippear before me, Simba! 
stepped forward from the ranks of the 
A headdress of ostrich plumes, completely en- 
, added to the height and ferocity of his ap- 
His supple, beautiful body was almost unclothed 
like red bronze in the sun. He wore glittering 
da broad bead belt into which had been 
thrust the heavy runge or war club; 


painted oval 


A young man 
bodyguard 
ircling his face 
pearance 
ind shoné 
irmlets of brass ar 
and he carried lightly 
shield and the long-blaced war 
this latter 
*s breast. 


rhe point of he lowered until it almost 
muuched Tr The white man fitted over it 
i narrow band of red cloth, the badge of the messenger. 

(so you to 


elawney 


these two villages,”” he commanded, “and 
ll ny commands in the public places. Bassi!” 
For the second time he rapped the table sharply with his 
hoko, The complainant, who had evidently anticipated 
and probably bragged of immediate annihilation of his ene- 
to his feet. 
Bassi! Bassi!” cried a score of scandalized voices; he 
as hustled to his place and his protests smothered. 
Next, one of Trelawney’s own men reported that meat 
been stolen—-meat belonging to the *éamrhimself. 
informant disclaimed knowledge of the 
thief’s individual identity, but knew that he belonged to a 
group of huts not far from the boma, Evidence was taken. 
‘his proving good, Trelawney issued another order to his 
yguard. Shortly the inhabitants of the huts in ques- 
ion filed in, looking very scared. Trelawney stared them 
er for several awful moments. 
“Which 


\ i 


mies, rose again 


Questioned, the 


le my meat?” he demanded sharply. 


SPO 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
HARVEY DUNN 


Wf ) 
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“Very well; give each 
one ten lashes.” He raised 
his kiboko for his custom- 
ary signal. 

“Bwana! Bwana!” half 
a dozen voices appealed. 

“Well?” 

It now appeared there 
were two divisions, corre- 
sponding to the Indian totem divisions. The kogonis ve- 
hemently denied all guilt and laid the crime on the swarras. 
The swarras stood sullen. 

“Who among you is guilty?” sternly asked Trelawney. 
No answer. “Very well. Fifteen lashes for every swarra.” 

But this increase of punishment caused another 
split. Certain families asserted an innocence that 
was not denied. Remained at last only the dozen 
individuals inhabiting one hut. 

“I think we’re down to the ones who actually 
ate the meat,”’ said Trelawney to the other white 
man. ‘‘ We'll let it go at that.” 

Kingozi chuckled. 

““*A man’s innocence is assumed until he is 
proved guilty,’ he quoted. 

“Not in Africa,” replied Trelawney. “My 
motto here is: ‘Punish somebody; the right 
one if possible, but everybody if necessary.’”’ 

“Perfectly right,” replied Kingozi, quite as 
though he himself had not taught the young 
man that doctrine. 

By the time the last complaint was adjudi- 
cated it was getting on toward noon. 

“Mind taking over sick call?” he asked 
Kingozi. “I hate to bother you; but I am 
going to try to drum up some labor.” 

“T’'ve nothing on, Go with a free mind, my 


” 
son. 


Golf Balls 

are Scarce in Central Africa, 
But Smait Boys are Very 
Plenty. Therefore Trelawney 
Played With Four Caddies 


Trelawney disappeared, accompanied by 
two of his honorary guard. He made his way 
down a narrow jungle track through the forest. 
On each side, because of the dense growth, one 
could not see two rods; but overhead the eye 
rose through a tangle of rope vines to a canopy 
a hundred feet above. Only rarely did the sky 
show through. A cool green atmosphere flooded 
all space, as one would imagine the light at 
the bottom of the sea. By every evidence, 
save that of the well-trodden narrow path, 
the forest seemed wild and solitary. No 
sign of human occupancy was visible. Yet 
Trelawney knew that all about him dwelt 
thousands. 

From the main track here and there side 
tracks branched. Invariably after ten feet 
or so they made a sharp turn; so the sight 
was arrested. Down one of these Trelawney 
made his way. After two more twists he 
came to a wide clearing, opening to the sky. 
Here stood, in irregular groups, a score of 
round huts with the conical grass-thatched 
roofs typical of this part of Africa. The 
ground was beaten hard and flat. Against 
the wattle walls of the houses leaned many 
women, engaged either in light housework, 
the polishing of brass or iron jewelry, or in 
nothing at all. They were unanimously 
gossiping, however, at the top of their lungs. 

An extraordinary number of naked children 
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Simba Stepped Forward From 
the Ranks of the Bodyguard 
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TSMEN 


By Stewart Edward White 


tumbled in the dust or raced here and 
there. Men squatted in small groups, 
talking, or lay comfortably in the sun. 
A goat or so wandered confidently about, and extraor- 
dinarily diminutive chickens clambered into and over 
everything, seeking what they might devour. Thin blue 
columns of smoke rose straight up fifty feet, then 
spread into a haze that filled the forest and barred 
the rays of the sun. A happy, care-free, idle hum 
warmed Trelawney’s heart. Already he was feeling 
a paternal interest and a secret 
pride in the irresponsible children 
under his charge. 

For an hour, sitting under a 
shady tree, he talked with the men 
of the village, who gathered to 
hear him. It was a friendly talk, 
with much chatter and laughter. 
At the end of that time he re- 
sumed his journey. By sundown 
he had thus visited four villages. Then he 
returned to the boma. Entering the big round 
hut occupied by Culbertson and himself as official head- 
quarters, he found Kingozi lying on his cot, smoking. He 
threw hims<lf into his canvas chair and shouted for tea. 

“Any luck?” asked Kingozi. 

“I don’t know. I went to four more villages and talked. 
Got plenty of promises, of course. They don't 
work. Why should they?” 


want to 

““See old M’Booley?” 

“Yes.” 

“What had he to say?” 

“He told me to let him know how many men I wanted, 
and when, and he’d send them over.” 

“Well?” 

“Don’t you see?” said Trelawney desperately. ‘That 
wouldn’t do me much good. I’d get a certain amount of 
actual labor accomplished; but that isn’t what I’m driving 
at entirely. I want to civilize these beggars, so far as | 
can. And industry is the first step toward civilization.” 

“True, O Solomon! But you can get your men from 
M’Booley, and I'll see that they are industrious.” 

“That would be nothing more or less than forced labor.” 

“I forgot,” said Kingozi, “what a frightful bugaboo you 
m’ zungus * think forced labor is.” 

Trelawney flushed, but held his ground. ‘‘ My belief is 
that one accomplishes nothing but the physical result with 
forced labor,” he asserted stoutly. 

“Quite so. Here is tea,’ 
with indifference. 

They sipped the tea from the tall tumbler- 
like balauris. After alittle Trelawney resumed 
the discussion. 

“T have thought about it a good deal,” he 
said, “‘and I’ve got at the logic of it. These 

people have too few needs and desire Ss; 
and all these needs and desires are sat 


’ 


replied Kir gozl 


isfied too easily. The way to make them 
work is to make them want something 
they have to make an effort for—lux- 
uries and all that.” 

“There’s’ the dukka,” suggested 
Kingozi, referring to the shop recently 
opened by an East Indian for barter 
with the Sukas. It was stocked with 
such things as brass, copper and iron 
wire of different gauges; beads of 
various sizes and colors; dried paint 
colors fer the face and body; snuff; 
bright blankets and cotton cloths; ear 
ornaments; coarse sugar, rank butter, 
and the like. “Old Mahrad may safely 
be said to carry luxuries.” 

“True; so far as they go. But the 
old blighter takes trade. He wants 
m'’wembe, and sisal, and hyrax skins, 
and any of the rest of the products of 
the country he can get his hands on. 
And the products of the country are 
raised by women. Fat lot of good that 
does in making the men industrious! 
I’ve a good mind to order the old fool 
to stop barter and take only coin for 
his goods.” 

Kingozi laughed outright. 

“I think it a good idea,” he chuck- 
led. “But you must remember that 
Mahrad knows perfectly well that you 
are the sole possessor of money here; 
that you have had brought in many 
strong boxes of rupees; that, if the 
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Tine Succulent Mreight Claim 


nto the secrets of any large 

claim department might 
that beating the railroads 
a desultory protest against corporation 
lustry that counts its annual tolls in 
on, gained from a passing glimpse of the 
succulent freight claim is 
ich nourishment to the unscrupulous, 
he truth and sadly out 
rity declares that ninety per cent of the 


iwainst the 


by which the 
of pe rspective. 


roads for loss and damage in 
t are brought with honest intent and 


dit can hardly be denied that doing the 

a favorite pastime of anvateur crooks 

the prevailing sport of thousands who 
isfaction a corporation 
public sentiment as legitimate prey. 

is small compared with that of the 

but the trouble they give 
tion to their numerical strength. 


in defrauding 


the roads is 
wd example of what the railroads are up 
inceasing conflict of wit The incident is 
d indicate that the oflices of the railway 
d special agent are laboratories for the 
those dedu that have given 


ind Doctor Watson a permanent place 


tive powers 
ne. But in this connection it is only fair 
fact thi 
busine 


it the modern railway claim 


iportant Ss executive— not a sleuth or 
r of loss and damage demands. 

ths ago the agent in charge of freight claims 
line received a wire from the 
mid-Western city. It stated 


merchandise to a firm in that 


ontinental 

ad in a large 

of valuable 

en plundered of its most costly goods; that the 
re intact and that, as there was a hole in 

ir large enough to admit a man, it was 

that it 
the hole was already there but probable 
ut for the purpose of admitting the rob- 


ves had entered from underneath; 


vas a car of mixed merchandise and contained 
ther consignees at the same destination. 


ell sea 


oned in the game of meeting the tricks of 
trade, and finding agreeable diversion in occasionally 
ng thief-catching problem that would naturally 
the special agent, this claim-department 

chair and devoted a few minutes 
and to 
of his reflec- 
manner in which the 


back in his 
tudy of the 


ictions I 


facts in the case, 
The 


i distinct doubt as to the 


available 
om them. result 
id been entered. After calling the company’s special 
, a telegram was sent to the freight 


nto consultation 


id reported the loss, asking him to have the 
pector there examine the hole and report 
d been cut from the inside or the outside of 

an hour the answer came, saying that the 
ably 


t ’ 
tio 


been done from the inside. 


Shipping Thieves by Freight 


* exclaimed the claim agent to his 
Wat Then he reached for the 
dup the receiving freight house and located 


0 uzht! 
Doctor on, 
hat had handled the goods going into the 
ve foreman of the gang he asked: 

r oceur in the loading of that car that was 
of the ordinary 
the quick reply. “About five o'clock, 
ready to seal ’er up, an express wagon 

ve up and the three men with it insisted 
case had to go into that car. It was 
They were willing to 
box themselves 


7) 


} ing ¢ lse would do, 
and of course 
ntirely willing to let them do this, as it 


dling the 


<ing on that box?” inquired the claim 


on the top, in big letters, was the sign ‘This 
Care!” 

the point of destinatigh was 
to report instantly on the disposal of this par- 


the agent at 

acking case. A reply was promptly received, say- 

met by two men who had paid the 

away in an express wagon. Railroad 

raced the box and learned that it had been deliv- 

unother road for shipment back to the city from 
ud started, 


it it had been 


ind taken if 


al agent and his deputies met the package when 
city of its origin. Three men were on hand 


ait into; xpress avo TI » rn) ‘re 
41g 1b Into aN express wagon, ie men were 


By FORREST CRISSEY 


DECORATIONS 


F 


BY GUERNSEY MOORE 
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Fes 
Gq | 


held while the box was opened. It contained every article 
of merchandise listed in claims brought by the consignees 
whose goods had gone West in the same car. 

Then the captured men confessed that a confederate 
had been concealed in the box, along with the tools neces- 
sary for opening all the cases of goods in the car and for 
cutting a hole through which to escape. Having plenty of 
time he had made his selections with fine discrimination, 
choosing pieces of merchandise of greatest value with re- 
spect to their size and those which could easily be disposed 
of without leaving a trail of identification behind them. 

After the box in which he himself had been shipped had 
been packed full of the most desirable goods from the other 
shipments in the car the robber had that night dropped 
through the hole in the bottom of the car while the train 
Then he had bought a ticket 
back home, leaving his confederates to receive the stolen 
goods at the point of destination. 

The special agent who placed these men under arrest 
closed his reference to the incident with this comment: 

“Though these men were fairly clever they didn't carry 
their preparations to the point of perfection attained by a 
gang of ex-railroad employees who were working at a Pacific 
Coast freight terminal at a time when a notorious murderer 


was standing on a siding 


This man was a gambler and had shot 
down a very popular citizen—with the result that almost 
the whole town turned out to beat the bushes for the fugi- 
tive, determined to kill him on sight. The reason why 
they did not find him was later discovered and exploited in 
the papers of the country, and particularly in the papers 
of the town where the tragedy had occurred. 

“A friend of the gambler had concealed him long enough 
to fit the interior of a large shipping case with an ingenious 
set of straps or slings by means of which the hunted man 
could adjust himself to every turn of the box. He could 
ride in comparative comfort without betraying his pres- 
ence. The inside of the box was also equipped with a bottle 
of water, so suspended that it could not break or overturn 
and with every other device necessary to make possible 
the transportation of the murderer. 

“The elaborate newspaper accounts of this box for the 
concealed shipment of human freight made a strong appeal 
to the imagination of three truckers at the freight depot. 
It was a constant subject of discussion with them, and 
they even worked out certain improvements. They had not 
been above occasional pilfering, but they now gave them- 
selves over to an ambitious scheme for wholesale freight 
stealing. To this end they threw up their jobs and went 
to a large Eastern city, where they took plenty of time 
in establishing themselves in the most favorable surround- 
ings. Then they bought three large packing cases and fit- 
ted one of them after the model of the box used in sending 
the gambler to a place of safety. The interior equipment 
of this case, however, was still more elaborate, and pro- 
vided, among other things, for the carrying of a small 
kit of carpenters’ tools. 

“With this outfit the young crooks were able to work 
one railroad after another with their pilfering scheme. But 
of course they tried it once too often. 


made his escape 


“Owing to the fact that they were familiar 
with the handling of freight it was easy for one 
of the trio to establish relations of intimacy 
with the employees of the various freight houses. By keen 
observation and apparently innocent questions he seldom 
failed to pick up just the information needed to work their 
scheme to the best advantage. One day, at our freight 
house, he learned that at six o'clock a 
merchandise consigned to various dealers in Kansas Cit) 
would be closed and sealed for shipment. 


car of valuable 


“Consequently, just before closing time his two con- 
federates appeared with three boxes—in 
was concealed. 


one of which he 
The packing cases were said to contair 
household goods that the shippers insisted must go to 
Kansas City immediately. As a result, 
included in the car of merchandise abcut 
ex-freight handler had learned. 

**As soon as the train was under way the concealed pas- 


the boxes were 
which the 


senger unhooked the cover of his box, swung it open, came 
out and set to work doing a careful job of pilfering th 


most attractive cases of merchandise in the car rst 
taking the precaution to saw a hole through the floor of t} 
that he could 


Through this hole he poured the bags of sand with which 


‘ 
car so make a quick escape if surprised. 
the two extra cases had been weighted. Then the program 
followed that 
incident. 


was virtually described in the preceding 
“The shippers went to the office of an ¢ xpress company 
and their bill of lading, with 


secure the three cases of household goods at Kansas City 


turned in instructions 
and bring them back to a certain storage warehon 
reason given for this was that there had been a 
change in family business plans that would keep 
indefinitely where they were. 

“Immediately after the car reached its destinatior 


them 


was discovered that many of the packages of merchandise 
had been plundered and that about the only consignee of 
merchandise contained in the car who had not promptly 
filed a claim for shortage was the owner of the three cases 
knew to a moral certainty 
We got in touch wit} 
an official of the express company that had presented the 
bill of lading for the 
notify us before delivering the 


of household goods. Then we 


where to look for the stolen goods. 


goods, and he agreed to 
th 


housel old 
cases at 
delivered we 


crooks.” 


1 Warehouse 
When those goods were 
for the 


des gnate d. 


waiting in the 


were 


warehouse 


Crooks That Were Not Clever Enough 
“THEY were 


prise, because of the failure of other roads to catch 
them, that two of them soon 
right there. 
their cases we arrested them. 
and said that they lived in a third-rate hotel near by, 
where their confederate was sleeping. We picked up tl 
member of the trio without any trouble, and in his suitcas« 
found the well-thumbed newspaper clipping describing in 
detail the escape of the fugitive from the Pacific Coast 
town in a specially equipped packing case, All three of 
these crooks were sent to prison.” 

Anothersportsman, who reached the conclusion that the 
railroads owed him a living, had made for him a light but 
extremely strong rope ladder with hooks at one end. Thi 
rungs were of heavy wire. This rope was just long enough, 
when hooked over the walk on top of a box car, 
to the bottom of the side door. 
pact that when tightly rolled it could be concealed under 
the rogue’s coat. 

This man was a firm believer in the doctrine that no 
confederate is to be trusted, and therefore he 
entirely alone. In the night, as the train would approach 
a certain spot that he had previously picked out, he would 
lower his ladder, descend to the door, break the seal, force 
his way inside and then quickly dump the goods he selected 
out upon the sloping side of the right of way. Then he 
would swing out, close the door, attach the seal and clam 
ber back to the top of the car, where he would ride until tl 
train slowed down for the next station. 

At the first flush of dawn he would hire a livery rig, get 
the trunks that he had previously planted in the town, and 
drive to the point where the goods had been thrown fron 
the car. After hurriedly packing the merchandise into the 
trunks he would return to town, pay his livery bill, check 
his trunks and return to the city. 

He repeated this feat several times on various roads, 
hut was finally captured in Illinois and sentenced to the 
penitentiary. 

Many gangs who follow the popular pastime of plunder 
ing the railroads operate in connection with crooked mer- 
chants who have contrived to establish a good standing 
as reputable storekeepers in their various communities. 


so cocksure of the success of their enter- 


called and opene d the boxes 


As they began to inventory the contents of 


The y < onfessed after a little, 


to react 
It was so light and com- 


W orked 
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Bad Claims Made in Good Faith 


stations and spot the sort nat best sults their was accepted ‘ 
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at it gave no evidence of leakage. Of 
which resulted 


t This car had been unloaded at 


a rigid investigation 
that was served by the same leg of 
quipment 


hort thirty-five hundred pounds and 


was faulty, and the result 


e same amount. But the effect was 
hipper whose carload had mysteri- 
in transit maintained a discreet and 
the man who suffered a shortage 
The 
rs to correct a 


instant it was discovered. 
road is under ord 
pper on sight and as promptly as 


ituation were reversed. 
of course, 


the freig 
nature is a rather costly commodity. 


was a plain case of 


ht claim agents declare that, 


iman nature cannot, however, be dis- 


without giving the other side—which 
uppermost In a surprising way. 

i large city had a freight spur running into 
railroad at this 
the switch track within the yards of the 


he ground level. 


point was elevated, while 


ine was put on the spur by a regular road 
~w. The yard boss of the plant wanted it 
from the elevation—and without any delay! 
head of the crew to be a good fellow 


for him. The railroad employee 


dito the 
car dow? 
rules 


was against the but as he and the 


lose friends he finally yielded. 


AeR LAST 


JT CODBRIDGE is the nom de plume of a South- 
one of those comfortable matronly 
chool children still recite 
For ‘tis weary!"’ and where the 


ern city, 

old towns where the s 

banner! 

plays Dixie after it has played everything 

receive the benediction at the close of Sab- 
es 

There were no skyscrapers in her business section, 


busine 


floor and ref 


; preferred to meet you on the ground 
ised to be hoisted above the third story, 
Her manufacturing districts spread 
behind her like the dingy dust 
You knew that 
behind her because she narrows to- 


even in elevators 
iar and wide 
ruffles of voluminous skirts, 
ney were 
ward the in her stays, puts her best 
her veranda columns fluted, 
Avenue—a very hand- 


treet in which everybody lived who was 


front, draws 


foot foremost, keep 


and achieves Princess 
rie 
anybody) 
Besides being a good old town spreading her- 
self in the sun, Woodbridge was a kind of family 
ill Monteath fortune. This 


Ibum of the name 
white letters across the front 


large 
of a cotton mill and a paper-bag factory in the 
dust-ruffle district. It showed on the brass plate 
upon the f the Monteath Na- 


appeared in 


doorway of the 
It blazed in electric lights of 
the Monteath Stteet Railway and Power 
There two Monteath 
idences on Prince Avenue, separated 
indignant relatives, 
‘homas’ Church, which had five 


tional Bank 


Company were 


} 
ther ine 


in it to dead-and-gone 


y great man to devour 
n Monteath was thi 
Ile came out of the 

‘liant record as a sol 

ollar in his pocket 
vas tosecure a ninety 
for street railway 
before the citizens of 


ted how valuable such 


The rest was compara 


l commercial 


Yan 
Virginia 


vears he was the 
one of those 


he Sou with an illustrious 


of Woodbridge 


vy, who raised this section from the ashes of the Civil 
o invariably kept all the bonds for title acquired 
ance 
ms, Kenneth and Randolph, and a daug! 
i Laura. You may say he defrauded Mrs. Mon 
offspring. They were, strictly speaking, hi 
only their mother, who appeared now 
maternal emergency, remaining 
f her life effaced by the prominence of 


He had 


th sons into partnership when they attained their 


as a 


a fate that overtakes many women. 


The road engine, however, had too high a coupler for the 
The 


coupling broke and the car shot down the slant, struck the 


task of taking the car safely down the steep grade. 
bumper with a crash and spilled a carload of gasoline on 
the ground in a few seconds. 

Naturally the boss figured that the only way in which 
he could shield the engine crew and himself was to make a 
report that would cause a claim for the whole carload of 
fuel de luxe to be filed. He did so, and the claim agent 
marked it for payment, with the mental comment: ‘“‘Some 
expensive splash!” 

Before the voucher was mailed, however, an employee 
of the railroad company pointed to the claim and asked: 

“You're not going to pay that, are you? I just can’t see 
you stuck for that, knowing that the road is no more to 
blame for the loss than I am.” 

Then he told the story of how the loss had occurred. 

Of course the members of the train crew were called over 
the carpet and the truth finally secured. Next, the man 
who had made out the claim was sent for and soon gave 
convincing evidence of his ignorance of how the car had 
been smashed. 

“Take these papers,” remarked the claim agent, “and 
read them at your leisure. They’re quite entertaining.” 
The documents referred to were the statements of the 
trainmen. 

A little later the representative of the manufacturing 
company returned and handed back the claim with the 
word “canceled”’ written across its face. 

‘“*We want no claim money, or any other kind of money,” 
he announced, “to which we're not entitled.” 


By Corra Harris 


ILLUSTRATED 


BY FRANK 
majority. But he could not make up 
his mind what to do with Laura. She 
was the most beautiful girl in Wood- 
bridge, and she would not marry. He 
was annoyed and he was help- 
less in this matter. It was like 
having a valuable asset which 
he could not use and upon which 
he paid enormous taxes. 

Any woman will marry al- 
most any man if he is the only 
one whom she knows, but when 

many men court her she is 
exalted to a state of rap- 
turous indecision, and she 
becomes what you may 
call the omnivorous 
woman where men are con- 
cerned. Laura Monteath 
acquired that mystical ex- 
pression of uncertainty 
associated in the minds 
of men with maidenly re- 
serve, She waseveronthe 
point of surrender without 
actually yield- 
ing, which fired 
each lover in 
turn, because he 
did not suspect 
the nature of her 
indecision. 

She surpassed 
mere prettiness 
in those days by 
certain defects 
that enhanced 
her beauty. 


ae 


Miss Monteath Desired Onty One Thing —to Face 
This Man, to Make Him Feet the Scorn She Feit 


STREET 


September /, 19/7 


This is the attitude of an increasing number of claimants 

Claim agents confess that as a rule the big corporations 
are the most careful and conservative in making claims for 
loss and damage. Of necessity their claims are numerous 
and run high in money value. To have them settled quickly 
and on a basis of absolute fairness is, therefore, a consid- 
eration of utmost importance. To insure this requires an 
unassailable standing for fairness in the filing of claims. 
To standardize honesty on a wholesale scale is not only the 
natural but the profitable practice. 
dishonesty 


To do the same by 
is virtually impossible as business is done 
to-day, and to attempt it is suicidal. The smaller concern 
or the private claimant does not always look at the matter 
in this light. 

Proofs that the Association of Amateur Crooks considers 
the railroad as a reliable source of easy money through the 
claim department are found in the abundant examples of 
coarse work by which systematic mulcting is attempted. 
The head of a leading bureau for the investigation and set- 
tlement of freight claims that enjoys a patronage of many 
roads received a formidable batch of claims against several 
lines—all from the same claimant and for damage of the 
same character: injury to potatoes from freezing. 

Each claim was supported by an affidavit from a track- 
man. As the patronage of the independent claim bureau 
depends upon the ability of its management to catch the 
kinks in crooked claims hot off the bat and thereby relieve 
the heavily loaded docket of the railroad claim agent, its 
executives have developed the habit of scrutinizing all 
claims for symptoms of fraud 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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A pallid skin, features not regular—they were the 
italics of a character. Presently, when the 
adolescent lines c‘ her face tightened, she would show 
the Monteath countenance, which invariably turned 
Her brows were black 
and straight, as if Nature had marked a barrier above those 
cool gray eyes beyond which you could not know. She 
had what may be called the silent mouth, made to remain 
closed, to withhold her confidence. 

The one thing that she had invented for herself was a 
wide and brilliant smile that turned up at the corners and 
transformed her expression as a candle sometimes brightens 
a dark and beautiful shade. This was the card she played 
for trumps, merely in the order of the game. It was the 
affirmation of an ardent and willful woman who exercised 
the vanity of indifference that excited the marauding 
masculine instinct of each lover in turn to win her. This 
was the secret of her attraction, the contradiction between 
her reserve and a certain gayety copied from some old 
master of mirth with that red radiance of a smile. 

She sang a little, danced well, and she listened with her 
eyes; the well-trained slave of love, to be seen everywhere 
in society—with this difference: She was thoughtful—a 
form of stupidity in such a woman! It is a tragic waste of 
time to think when you are a woman young and beautiful 
While you think, the inevitable depreciation in the value 
And no thinking can get 
you beyond the everlasting truth that man is the mis- 
fortune to which every woman must submit in order to 
obtain a modicum of happiness and to be normally unhappy. 


strong 


out to be narrow and long. 


of feminine charms is going on. 


Every other happiness and unhappiness for her is unnatural, 
harassing, never satisfying. 


Your lover is always a moody, skulking, solitary indi- 
vidual, baying at his moon privately. But 
whom you reject finally become gregarious. Misery and 
wounded pride unite them in a common experience. They 
are suspicious. They exchange anonymous comments upon 
you under the general term of “‘some girls,”’ very destruc- 
tive to those illusions by which you nave held each one 
of them enthralled. They compare notes and discover that 
you are not adorable, that you are cold! Your beauty and 
your graces are snares that conceal a sort of neutral nature 
abhorrent to men even in the most beautiful women. They 
create an atmosphere inimical to your romantic pros 
perity. And there you are, canonized as an old maid when 
it was always your ultimate intention to marry! 

This frost of outraged lovers whitened the future for 
Laura Monteath long before she suspected such a future. 
When intervals began to lengthen between her affairs she 
felt a certain relief. Defeating love is a strenuous business 
for any woman. There is only one more arduous occupa- 
tion—that of accumulating sufficient interests to take the 
place of love. It cannot be done. But every girl about to 
become a spinster endeavors to do so. It is a kind of 
involuntary slavery upon which she enters unconsciously. 

Laura had kept the Monteath family holding its breath 
in anxious suspense off and on for ten years while she 


the suitors 
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addresses of half a dozen of 
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nd who performed his duties faithfully without hope of 


advancement. 

Thers one consolation in being an old maid: You can 

vays look at the man you might have married twenty 

ears ago and thank heaven that you did not do it! The 
reverse is true also, if you have not in the meantime become 
vidower. In that case you are sure to go back after the 
, just to have the background of your courtship 
1id in her old virgin heart. 

‘ven these shadowy memories of her lovers were 
effaced. for Laura by the experiences of the present—the 
trials she had, for example, with Mrs. Willard Calloway, 
who was subpresident of the Civic League. Betty Calloway 
was a little pinched-face blonde, who could not be made to 
push the league into actual service. She wanted to study 
the City Beautiful, but she would not work on the Park 
Committee with Laura, whom she had never forgiven for 
jilting Willard. 

When you are a woman with a large mind and public 
purposes in life, women with small minds and feline pur- 
annoying. Laura had the large mind and 
the purposes, but the antagonism and petty spite of her 
indignant coworkers never tempted her to fling herself 
upon the bed and weep in that delicious soul-satisfying 
abandon which every woman enjoys when her lover or her 
husband has offended her. She did not know it, but she 
had developed the hardened qualities of a capable fore- 
woman as the leader of feminine society and feminine 
affairs in Woodbridge. 

And if by any chance all the departments of the club 
were working harmoniously there were still her filial duties 
to perform. Captain Monteath was failing now—not his 
health, but the man himself. He had given up his Wednes- 
day evening game of whist at the Woodbridge Club, 
and remained at Bloomfield like a good old pope in 
the Vatican. He wore hisslippersall day and walked 
among his roses as if they were pilgrims kneeling in 
sun to receive his blessing. He gave up 
lhackeray and took to reading Grimm's fairy 
And he watched for Laura’s return when 
he was absent as a child watches for his mother. 

Hle had a habit now of staring at her with that 
awful innocency of old age, so much more vacu- 
ously innocent than the eyes of the young- 
est youth, ever prescient of knowledge to 


come, 


Laie 


} 
hi 


poses can be very 


tive 


tales, 


The care of a seventy-year-old man-child 
is a distressing responsibility when your 
maternal instincts have not been developed 
by children of your own. Laura fumbled at this duty 
as a blind man feels his way along an unfamiliar path. 

One night the captain went puling to bed, and did 
rise again. A week later he passed to his reward 
which, according to the funeral oration, was a remark- 
ably splendid reward, 

After this, Bloomfield was closed and Laura went to 
live with the Kenneth Monteaths. Then at the end of 
the year she went to live with the Randolph Monteaths, 
because this was the only way toendure Carolina, Kenneth’s 
Shortly after this she thought she would take a 
Margaret, Randolph's wife, was 
difficult and managed her house with a discipline that 
interfered with Laura's liberty. 

it was on this occasion that Laura discovered that she 
was a prisoner in the family vault. She was a rich old maid 
No one in the 
family feared that she would leave her fortune to charity, 
but she had dangerous leanings toward civic life and social 
might endow a settlement home in the 
factory district if she was left free from family ties to de- 
velop her plans. Her relatives were violently opposed to 
the idea of her living alone. 

She submitted to their wishes and went back to live with 
Kenneth Monteaths. She endeavored to domesticate 
herself by assuming the duties of social monitor and chap- 
eron to her two nieces, Jean and Nancy, Kenneth’s daugh- 
ters, when these young persons could joyfully have dispensed 
She was concerned for their health, 
vhich she believed was in danger, when they were only in- 
vesting it, after the profligate manner of youth, in pleasure. 
No one reatly needed her, and she no longer needed herself. 
She endured a useless existence valiantly by employing her 

ime in club work and in settling her nieces. She was so 

they should marry that she excited their maiden 

against matrimony. 

“But why didn’t you marry, Aunt Laura?” Jean parried 

ne day 
did 


not 


wife, 


flat and live her own life. 


who must be kept from cutside influences. 


service, and she 


with her services, 


“ANXALOUS 


inimosity 


not reply at once. She had noticed the past 
se of her opportunity in the girl’s question, as if mar- 


She 


} " } 


riage for was long since settled in the negative. 


vaguely offended, as if Jean had blown forty years in 
face 
‘Were you disappointed in love?” 
to romantic speculations. 

“Certainly not! Why should I be disappointed in love?”’ 
Laura retorted with a handsome stare. 

The two girls laughed. They clung to her, detaining her. 
They"wanted to know more about her affairs. They were 


wa 


Nancy asked, stirred 


so young. No one had ever con- 
fided in them. They entreated her 
confidence. Well, she would not 
give it. She had no time for such 
silly talk. She must go to her Red 
Cross meeting. 

“There has never been any man 
in my life,” she gasped, disengag- 
ing herself from her tormentors. 

“Oh, poor dear, no man at all 
in her life! What a tragedy!” 

* Andeveryone thought that she 
was a belle, when, good heavens, 
Nancy, they were only playing 

the game, her lovers! 
That’s why she never 
married.” 

Laura heard this ex- 
change of opinions be- 
tween the girls as she 
went down the steps to 
her electric. And she 
could not defend herself. 
You never can from the 

young. She felt 
sadlystripped of her 
radiant past. It is 
notsoeasy to believe 


Nearty Every 
Woman at 
Some Time in 
Her Life 
Thinks She Can 
Raise Chickens 


in the romantic triumphs of 
forty. There is so little left 
age durableness to confirm 

But the heart of a woman never dies. 
her that walks after love is dead. 
eyes of these girls—old, finished, negligible—for the first 
time. It was such a depressing revelation that she could 
not bear to think of it. She fixed her mind sternly upon 
the Red Cross work and felt an irritating satisfaction in the 
responsibility. She had, she reflected, what no married 
Woman ever had—the liberty to choose what she would do; 
and she thought she was making use of her life in a broad 
way. 

When she returned at five o’clock she found a long, thick, 
businesslike letter waiting for her on the table in the 
hall. It was postmarked “Washington, D. C.” She 
thought it contained some information on relief work for 
which she had written. She could hear the chatter of a 
tea party in the drawing-room. But she had the feelings 
of a business man about tea parties. This was the early 
spring of 1917, and she felt the call for diligent service if the 
women were to be trained to meet the demands of feminine 
war service. 

She snatched the letter and hurried upstairs to her room. 
She would have time before dinner to do some work. 


a spinster of 
in her middle- 
them. 

It is the ghost of 
Laura saw herself in the 


ou 


The Scriptures do not record how long it took to create 
the first woman. She was a sort of emergency, needed at 
once to save the first man from his own innocuous desue- 
tude, and she was probably made in a hurry—which may 
or may not account for some qualities some people think 
they miss in her. But one thing is certain: to this day any 
woman may be undone and made over in the twinkling of 
an eye. And even aman can doit. This is why all women 
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cling tomen. Women havea fashionable instinct for being 
altered in mind and spirit. There are many ways of doing 
this. A man has only to behave naturally for one moment 
in order to break the heart of the woman nearest him in th 
fracas of life, and to restore it to her, mended by a word, 
refreshed and bedewed with her own tears. 

Something like this took place behind the closed doors of 
Laura Monteath’s room shortly after she entered it. She 
was seated before the fire holding the letter open at arm's 
length, as if to bring it nearer would be an added insult 
Her hand trembled, her cheeks flamed. She stared at it, 
with that expression of outraged dignity a woman shows 
when a man has kissed her without permission, though 
this is the only way to relieve her of the responsibility. 

“The impudence, the superlative impudence of it!’ she 
gasped, leaning back in her chair and addressing the ceil- 
ing. Then she turned back to the first page and began 
reading it all over again. 

Some men write as they walk, with long vigorous strides. 
They dot their “‘i’s” at random and cross their “‘t’s”’ as if 
these strokes were the gestures they made in passing. This 
was such a letter, the written portrait of a man who seemed 
to be approaching her and regarding her boldly, taking a 
man’s advantage of being alone with her to say what he 
had to say in these scrawled long-legged words. It began: 


“My dear Laura:” 


Think of being that still to a man who has not laid eyes 
upon you in twenty years. It isa triumph that you do not 
deserve! 

“I was one of those who escaped you then, dear Laura. 
I was your slave, along with Billy Griggs and Willard 
Calloway and the others. But I lacked the courage to dik 
as they died by your hands. Billy, I hear, is an adding 
machine in the Monteath Bank. Poor devil, I walked him 

ten miles the night you handed it to him, as we walk a 
sick animal. It seems he was sure you would marry 
him. 

“‘He did not complain; the shock of it for him wa 
that he could ever have thought you would accept 
him. He saw that clearly, when it was too late. They 
all did. You were that shrewd in your depredations 
And old Calloway married someone else, because he 
could not marry you. But you know, and I know, 
that you took the mettle that makes a man out of him 
and half a dozen others. Whenever you finished with 
one of your victims he was not all there. You had de- 
voured some quality in him, and you were omnivorous.” 


There remained the worst of it to read, but she was 
too angry to goon. She crushed the letter in her hands 
and looked about the silent room, as if she saw there 
the intimate pages of her life scattered like leaves torn 
from an old book long since forgotten. 

You may always review your autobiography with 
satisfaction, because it is written with the prejudice 
of your own point of view. You can give an upward 
stroke to your virtues, and interpret your darkest deeds 
until they show to better advantage than your better 
deeds, which you record modestly. 

But no man, and especially no woman, is satisfied 
with a biography, however abridged, that is written by 

another. The more truthful he is, the greater the offense 
He blackmails you with negligible facts that you cannot 
deny. He is an alien twin to you, who takes a close rela- 
tion’s liberty in this matter. He attributes motives to 
you that are logical, but inhuman. He misses your alti- 
tudes and dwells with fiendish intelligence upon certain 
deeds that only you yourself know were outlived in an 
otherwise admirable existence. This is why most people 
prefer to wait until they are comfortably dead before 
they yield to these libelers of noble natures. 

Laura was not comfortably dead. She was most uncom- 
fortably alive. 

There was not a word in this letter about the years and 
years of service she had rendered in Woodbridge. Besides, 
she resented the sacrilege committed by this stranger in 
recalling the romantic affairs of her youth. She was not 
repentant. No woman ever is. She may regret lost oppor- 
tunities of love and marriage, but the damage she accom- 
plished merely flirting is that much to the good, whatever 
happens. 

She felt that she was giving an importance out of all 
proportion to this silly letter of some deranged crank; still, 
she smoothed the pages out and went on reading: 


“T hated you perfectly in those days, my dear, for I was 
the only man in Woodbridge who understood you. And I 
was so far outside the circle of your bright presence that 
you never recognized me as one of your victims. I wonder 
if your senseless passion for cruelty would have led you to 
covet the pale youth who sometimes watched you at the 
Woodbridge Club dances. 

““What a figure you made then—never vivacious, never 
a candidate for favor with your smiles, but always vivid, 
exotic, accomplishing your ends with no effort, except the 
calm power of your beautiful presence. You are the only 
woman I have ever known who could sit out a dance with 
a man in silence and perfect composure, when you knew 
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“*‘Were You Disappointed in Love?"' Nancy Asked, Stirred to Romantic Speculations 
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Tiel AVIATORS SIXTH SENSE 


By Sergeant Burt M. McConnell, Aviation Section 


one hundred thousand birdmen, which is 
recruited by Brigadier General George 
Signal Corps, United States 
will be the 
Each will be per- 
and in 


! of the 
he Germans from the sky,” 
in the world. 
and physically, 


i mer 
addition 
sense of balance of a hawk, 
1e past decade an individual was supposed 
enses—taste, touch, sight, smell and hear- 
is an established fact that we have a sense 
it is this sixth sense that enables the 
vely to feel his balance, which he must 
m when flying in darkness, through clouds 
tude 
and for Uncle Sam, who 
scientists, after 


our aviator 
rand breakage expenses 
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recruit 
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ur pocket 

not his and I knew 
ngs as sat in the little clubhouse that 
e towering structures of central Manhat- 


privat 


which 1s name 


residence, this clubhouse is now 
ators and would-be aviators from all points 
lis preside nt 1s 


America and 


the leaders of 
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san enthusiastic aéronaut and a true sports- 


one of 
movement in s known 
before, Johnny— whose only ambition 
of Uncle Sam's birdmen—and I 
ecretary of the club for general infor- 


Neer 
come one 
ambition. 


to achieve this laudabl 


Passing the Aviation Censors 


we learned that an aviation candidate need not 
even a high-school graduate, pro- 
ius exceptional qualifications which fit him for the 

rvice; that of satisfactory moral 
that he must be between 


nlege man or 


he must be 
iracter and furnish references; 
and tl that he must be of good 
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examination to 
irst Lieutenant 
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irty years of age; 
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fitness for a commission as 
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One of the Sons of Henry P. Davison Conducting cn Inspection of the Yate Flying Corps, Huntington Beach, Long Istand 


We were met at the gate of the aviation field by a 
serious-faced young sentry, tanned to a rich nut-brown by 
numerous flights, and with a “‘gat”’ strapped about his slim 
waist. I wentin with Johnny. Officers strode here and there; 
greasy mechanicians climbed in and out of aéroplanes that 
landed 
were being examined and engines tested before the next 
flight. And while all this was being done several other 
pupils and instructors were spending precious minutes in 
the air. Uncle Sam’s birdmen were being made by dozens. 

Would-be aviators were seated on the wide veranda of 
the headquarters. An interview with the commanding 
officer lay ahead of each candidate, in which he would be 
sized up; and some of them were pacing restlessly to and 
fro. They knew only too well that the tests to determine 
an applicant's fitness were as rigid as a board of civilian 
and army surgeons, in consultation with army aéronautical 
experts, could make them; 
with that newly discovered sixth sense, so essential to the 
birdman’s safety, would be eliminated. 
they did not know what this sixth sense was, how could 
they be sure they had it? 

Finally Johnny was called before the C. 
left to roam about the grounds at will. At one end bar- 
racks hangars for the being built 
rapidly; army motor cycles chugged in and out the gate; 
automobiles arrived with officers; sergeants walked briskly 
from office to office with papers; 
taking the finger prints of accepted candidates and admin- 
istering the oath before the y were sent to the ground 
school; ocean-going steamships passed up and down the 
broad river near the grounds; and every minute or two a 
machine would land as another took to the air with its 
instructor and student load. The day was perfect for flying 
and they were making the most of it. Above everything 
could be heard the monotonous drone of powerful motors. 

It was a sober-visaged Johnny who emerged from the 
office of the president of the Examining Board at the end 
of twenty minutes. 

“Gosh!” he said. 


to discharge pupils and take on others; wires 


that men who were not gifted 


quickly Since 


O. and I was 


and machines were 


the post surgeon was 


**He isn’t much older than I am, and 
yet he’s a captain! Believe me, old man, there’s a chan 
for a fellow to get ahead in this service!” 

“Are they going to take you?” 

“Don’t know; the chances look good. Physi 
ination comes off to-morrow.” 

“What happened to you in there, John: 


il exam 


You're almost as curious as the captain was. 
tell you.” 
“Did he ask personal questions?” 


“Millions of ’em! The captain knows more about me 
He wa 


this minute than anyone else in the world does. 
nice t 


t } 


about it, though, else I should have thous 
inquisitive,” 

The word “nice” was an inspiration; 
be nice about an interview! 

Johnny looked after me with a puzzled frown as I walked 
over to the «¢ aptain’s office. The sergean polite ly asked m 
what I and I presented my credentials, asking 
that I might talk with the C. O. for a few moments. 
I was ushered into the office. 

The captain was young. t 
mine as he asked in a soft, even voice what he 
me. Then I recalled him; he had been seriously injur 
two aéroplane a 


wanted; 
Soon 


His serious brown ¢« yes searched 


could do for 
idents several years before, 
a lieutenant, and had been compelled 

“If it is not asking too much I sh 


while you interview one or two recruits 


whet 


Romance and Adventure in the Air 


"1 ERY well; 


glad to have the people know what we are doing. The 


it has never been done before, but we are 


aviation service attracts the very finest of our young 
and offers them everything they crave ir a 
and action. Ennui is unknoy 


branch of the service, which really 


mance, adventure 
is not so danger« 
has been made out to be; three other branches 
hazardous than the air corps, according to British stati 
Our standards are higher; we have learned from our Allie 
that it does not pay to lower them, because of the 


that are sure to follow when a man unfitted Dy 
navigate the air is passed by the aviation censors. 
“We 


machines; Too much depends upor 
them. Actually the outcome of the 


cannot afford to have accidents, 
both are too precious. 
war may be decided by 
| 


the thousands of cool-headed young men who have joined 
this branch of the s« t} 1 
their influence will be felt when they get into action. Nov 


I would suggest that you watch the next candidate or two 


rvice in the past lew weeks; rtai 


and see how far above the average, mentally and phys 


cally, are these young fellows who want to become bird- 
men.” 

In obedience to the captain’s buzzer an applicant 
admitted. 


He was above medium height, clear-eyed, well- 


dressed and stocky. TI ere Was no trace of emt 
ced to tl 


with hat 


or hesitation in his manner as he advar 

desk and stood, straight and fine, 

recruit’s application 

blank, correspon- 

dence and references 

were before the cap- 

tain; he glanced 

over them carefully, 

looked up, and said: 
‘You are 
J. Blank?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Have you any 

objection to ben 

examired mentally 
and pr ysically t 


the members of this 


James 


Examining Board? 
“T have not.” 
“Then I will ad- 

minister the oath.” 
Then 

flood of questior 

The captain as 

theapplicanttoelab- 

many of } 
written answers: 

Had he 

and 

inter 

engines, or 
simply put 
gether? Why had he 


not finished prepar 


dbeyar ‘ 


orate 


designed 
actually built 
ym Dustio 


atory s« hool? In 
purchasing lumber 
for the last firm | 
had worked for had 
Continued on 
Page 423 
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T NOON Svea appeared downstairs and qui tly 
busied herself about her father’s dinner, and 
from her outward appearance none could 
have told of soul-disturbance within. 
red" up, she 
. and with feet prote ( ted 

by boots dared the mud and slush of the road. 
That was her way. Always she turned to the 
out-of-doors for sympathy, for comfort. The phys- 
ical exertion of walking carried her away from 
herself, helped her to fx 


Dinner over 
} 


and the dining room “ went unob- 


trusively out of the nouse 


; 


rget, 





to recover that seren- 


} 
ity of spirit which was hers by right. 
k 


Her wal 
kept park 


regardless of distance, of obstacles, of weather. 


1] 
a well- 


She tramped as a man would tramp, 


s were no ladylike strolls in 


She went on, hardly aware of her surroundings or 
location, when a voice called to her fron 


“Howdy, Svea Nord. 


as a nod? 


above: 


Passin’ without so much 


She looked up with some surpr , to find that 
she stood below the little post offi and that the 
postmaster was looking down at her peru like 


some mischievous, ant 
“Hello, Postmaster,” 


“Come up and visi 





coon’s age. Got a pail of candy open.” 
The postmaster always ent d her wit 
as though she were a child. 
toward all womer 
“I don't feel : naster 
“All the more reason for comin’—I feel like 
visitin’. You come right up here or I'll scramble 


down to fetch you 










“‘T’ll come then for a few minutes, but you won't 
find me good company.” 

She scrambled up the muddy hill and presently 
\ sitting inside the post office, with the pail of 
r y shoved close to her elbow where she could 


piece and 1 ibbled it 


She nodded in agreement. 


“Sort of cale’lated on hearin’ 


‘ news about you 
*fore this time,” he said. ‘‘ Me’n’ Uncle Sam’s been 








at < to Ketch sight of signs of it "fore 
anybody else Sharp eyes! That’s me. And Uncle 
Sam, he knows it. That’s why he sets sich store 


Postmasters without sl arp eyes hain’t 


much account, say I 





‘re not. But what news did you 
expect to hear about me?’ 

“There's always a piece of news an old feller’s 
re acute like. Yes, I guess 
I kin Say safely I perty near knowed I was goin’ to hear it.” 


She shook her head, not comprehending. Other n 


expectin’ to hear about girls your age 


expectin’ it of you m 





shadowed her mind 


ad | don't u dersta d ” 


“Huh!” he st ed.. “Don’t understand! What's 
ailin’ you to-day, anyhow? I mean I was ex * to hear 
you was goin’ to desert yur dad and follow after and 
cleave to some young mar ind I got the ung man all 


picked out.” 
‘No,” she said 
reawakened pain thé 
“Now if I hain’t 
an old foozle! 
’a’ knowed it. Y 
trusted representati 
jiffy.’ 
“This can’t be fixed, Postmaster. There isn’t a tinker in 
the world could put it together.” 
“T hain’t no tinker. I guarantee I ilts. Had one of 
them lovers’ quarrels?” 
“Um. 
“No.” 
“Now looky here: I know that young man, and I 


picked him out for you even “fore he ed you out for 





’Feared he hain’t a-goin’ to ask you? 


himself. I cale’late it was before he 
jut I’d got reports about him, and says I to myself 
*‘There’s the feller for Svea Nord.’ And he is. And why in 
tunket he hain’t got you I don’t know.” 





“Don’t tease me to-day, Postmaster; I can’t bear it.” 
“TI hain’t teasin’ you, a ly m a-statin’ fact and 
wonderin’ how they come to git isted. You know wha 





man I’m talkin’ about, don’t you? 
“No,” she said. 


“There hain’t but one’ 





lickin’ the mud offen 
and I'll bet you know it. And he loves you 
too. Dunnowhen I’ve seen a young mar 
with it. I mean Van Yard.” 


wortn 
your shoe 


» bad took down 
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“All the Rest of it Wouldn't Have Mattered Without You," 
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Down in the Vailey Svea Caught Sight of Moving Men. 


When I take to sailin’ through the air 
No 


kyhootin’ fer me without no 


said the postmaster, suddenly 
a hurry 


Ulysses 


rit 
night, 


That’s why I’m makin’ 
permitted himself to grin. 
though. G’dap, Osear! G’dap! 
Can't set and gossip, owin’ to our 


fternoon, Poetmaster!” 


Loo, 


lysses,”’ said the postmaster, “If ’twan’t 
t load I'd most hope you didn’t git there.” 
Postmaster?” asked Svea, seeing the 
’ leetle girls mustn't ask questions about,” he 
‘Now you git along home and be as happy as you 
t you might work in a prayer that no 
comes to that young man of your’n, along of dyna- 

ite and wires and electric contraptions.” 

“When can I go 

; norrow night, God willin’,”’ he said, and there was 
{ that filled her with misgivings. 
Something threatened her man, and she could not warn 


ind to-nig! 


to him?” she asked. 


gravity in his 


Voice 
im.or be with him to face it. 
she asked. 


“T'm cale’latin’ to look after 


here anything I can do?” 
he said testily. 


xXxI 


Beaumont and his lawyer went to the circuit 
in his chambers and made application for an 
injunction, restraining the Power 
stopping the of water in the East 
ch. The judge refused to grant the petition without 
but set a date for the hearing no later than that 

Chis was better than Beaumont had hoped. 
At the hearing counsel well earned their fees by practical 
ind citation of authorities. 
no temporary 


temporary 


from flow 


( 
( 
Bra 
! 


eH: \” 


altert 
orator The judge’s decision 
injunction might issue, because 
this moment of flood water 
equivalent to a permanent injunction, wherefore he 

here was color in what he said; it had the 
of a decision made upon law and equity alone, 
Big John knew it was not, he knew it because of the 


porary injunction at 
ied LO ak 
ippearance 
But 
ertain, unworried bearing of the Power Company's 
from the start. The man had known the injunction 
tase 
but to know such a fact 
information from the issuing authority. To 
the judge felt himself answerable to the 
rather than to the people, for his acts, 


one way namely, to 


we have come to suspect our lawyers and 
We talk of the venality of the courts, of the 
ile of so-called justice. We speak of it as an 
but it is not an intolerable condi- 
lutions are the 
supreme authority 


MMLILIOT 
wh rev never- 
ng. The the 
ou and me and the man round the corner. 

d ample power toreassume the authority they 
legated and, 


f 


ivored Ol 


necessary, 
rests in 


in the phraseology of a certain game 
men in this country, to call for a new 


deal. If our courts were generally venal, 


i tinew 
even a strong leaven of venality, the new deck 
oming rapidly. But the body of the people 
of their courts are upright, doing their 
I Where there is one tainted 
ired upright judges; and the people, 

n to talk, know this to be true. 


uman ability. 


even a single privately owned jurist comes 
a shock of irrepressible disgust, almost 
if our courts will not stand between 
hing will except a musket to shoulder. 

‘’s mental condition. He was being 

ken, and the courts were a party to it. He 
ling; had insisted on lawful measures. 
inged. From the courthouse he rushed to 


ephoned Yard. 
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“They refused the injunction,” he shouted into the 
transmitter. ‘‘We can’t get a hearing before high water is 
past. It’s an infernal outrage! If we can’t get water 
legally get it any way you can, and this is your authority 
to gotoit. I'll back you till there’s frost in Hades, and I’m 
coming to help.” 

Yard replied to the last phrase first. 

“You stay right where you are. I’m running this end, 
and I can’t be bothered looking after your safety. I'd have 
you on my mind. That’s final.” 

“TI won’t sit here twiddling my thumbs and send you 
boys to do my dirty work.” 

‘I may need you there—no telling what may happen. 
And this isn’t dirty work—any more than shooting a man 
in the act of kidnaping your baby. Somebody’s got to be 
there to look after emergencies.” 

“All right,” Big John grumbled; ‘“‘you’re boss. I'll be 
waiting darned anxiously to hear how you come out.” 

‘Just keep your eye on the river,” Yard said. “There'll 
be water coming down it shortly.” 

“When are you going to start?” 

“Now.” 

“Listen: Langlois has fifty strikebreakers at the dam. 
They're ready for trouble.” 

“Why didn’t I know before?” Yard asked sharply. 

“ Because I didn’t want to start a rumpus till I had to.” 

“I could have kept my mouth shut,” Van said. “You 
should have told me. It'll mean delay.” 

**Good luck, boy; watch out for yourself.” 

Yard hung up the receiver. The moment for action had 
arrived, the moment for which he had planned and for 
which subconsciously he had hoped. First he called the 
boss at Camp Seven. 

**Rush fifty men,”’ hesaid. “‘Have them come a-running.” 

From the crew of Camp Eight another fifty men were 
called to the service. This left enough to continue raft- 
ing logs down the pond so that hardwood would go unin- 
terruptedly to the mill. Fuel now was as necessary as 
water. In half an hour the Camp Seven contingent arrived. 
A hundred men crowded into the cook shanty, and Van, 
standing on a bench, talked to them briefly. 

“Not a yell from any of you,” he said. “If you, like 
what I say, keep quiet about it. I don’t want any demon- 
stration to give warning that we're up to something’ If 
you don’t like what I say and don’t cotton to the job, 
you're at liberty to go back to your work. I don’t want a 
man who has any doubt about it.””. He paused. 

“There's going to be a fight.”” The men stirred, faces 
lighted, and they drew closer about the speaker. ‘The 
Power Company is trying to bust us. They’ve shut 
the dam and stolen our water. The drive has been 
stopped, and we've got to start it. That’s the job I’ve 
got for you. 

‘Langlois is ‘on the dam with fifty hired scrappers. It’s 
up to us to clean them out and open the gates, and when 
we've opened them to keep them open. It won't be a 
picnic. Those men can fight, because it’s their business. 
But they'll be fighting as a business. You men can fight, 
and you're two to one. That'll make up for their advan- 
tage of position and for any defenses they've got ready. 
And you'll be fighting for something better than pay.” 

‘You bet!” said a big Irishman. ‘“‘ We'll be fightin’ for 
you.’ 

““Not me,” said Van. “For sulphate pulp.” 

“T’ell with sulphate pulp!” said the Irishman. “ You're 
the lad for our money. Hain’t he, byes? If you say fight 
we fight—and we'll show you some scrappin’, b’lieve me! 
We'll show it to you, and not to sulphate pulp or ham and 
eggs or any other darn thing. Git that.” 

“That's the boy, Pat! That's the idea!” 
from the mass of men. 

Yard would not have been human had he not responded 
to the compliment. To know that he had won a place 
among these men was much. Less than a year before he 
had come to the woods, despised by the least of them, and 
he had fought his way, not only to leadership, but to 
possession of their blind loyalty. It warmed his heart to 


came voices 


nee ~] 


The Attack Was Approaching 


know that his Roughnecks were proud to work for him, 
boasted of their boss. 

“All right, boys,” he said, “‘and thank you. I'd rather 
you'd be fighting for something besides just me, but I'm 
mighty proud to know you will fight for me. You've all 
seen the layout of the dam?” 

“Yes! Yes! Yes!” 

“Remember, the whole object is to get the gatehouse 
and keep it. There’s where the scrap’ll be. The first man 
into the gatehouse gets fifty dollars. If he gets the gates 
open he gets ahundred. We'll tackle them from this side 
the woods run up closer. Fifty men will go downstream 
and come up the river through the underbrush. Fifty 
more will go with me to this end of the dam, and wait 
When the valley crowd come in sight and are ready, we'll 
both go at them at once.” 

**Can’t we let out one yell?” begged the Irishman. 

“Not a peep, Garrity. You'll have chance enough to 
yell, but you’ll find those buckos aren't to be frightened 
much by noise. You'll boss the fifty men that come up the 
valley, Garrity. See that they come quietly and keep out of 
sight. I don’t believe there are guns over there. It doesn’t 
seem like this would be a very good state to start a mess of 
shooting in. It'll be fists and clubs. Take pick handles and 
cant-dog handles—or whatever suits your fancy 
em. 


and use 

***Use em,’ says he!”’ Garrity laughed. ‘‘One wallop to 
the man, byes, that’s all. No wastin’ of stren’th. Me 
lungs is fair bustin’ with the yell that’s pent up inside me.”’ 

“Save it,”’ said Yard. 

“You'd best keep out of the scrimmage,” said Garrity. 
“The byes won't want you gettin’ damaged.” 

Yard laughed aloud. It was the first time those men had 
heard him laugh for many weeks, and it was good to their 
ears. 

“Garrity,” said he, “how’d you like it if I ordered you to 
stay in camp?” 

“You might order it, boss, but you’d have the devil’s 
own time makin’ the order stick.” 

**Same here,”” Yard said, almost merrily, “‘and you boys 
keep your eyes on Garrity and me. See who's the best man 
of us this day.” 

The men laughed; they were a breed who went merrily 
to battle. In that moment Yard loved them, every rough, 
tough, hard-drinking, hard-living soul of them, and they 
knew it. 

““Come on then,” he said. “‘Garrity, take the men from 
Seven. We'll give you twenty minutes to get downstream; 
then we'll start.” ° 

“Beat it, byes,” Garrity roared. “Seven it is. Will we 
show these dudes from Eight what a scrap is? Eh? To- 
night they'll be tippin’ hats to Seven.”’ 

The Camp Eight men waited impatiently. 
minutes seemed an intole:able drag of hours; then they 
started out silently. For atime they kept to the roads till 
they neared the dam, then they took to the screen of the 
woods and went as stealthily as such men can go. 
not a silent march, but it was subdued. 

Yard had little hope of asurprise. With the dam guarded 
by professionals, pickets would and the 
pickets would know how to do their duty. A quarter of a 
mile from the commencement of the dam he halted his 
army. 

“Careful, now. Spread out,”’ he said. “‘ Don’t show your 
heads when we come to the open.” 

The march was resumed, more silently now. Presently 
the trees began to thin and the cover to become less thick. 
However, witch popple and coverts of young spruce, 
slashings and underbrush were in plenty to the very lip of 
the dam, and among these the men squirmed forward. 

At last they stood where they could look down upon the 
great obstruction, that pile of stones and earth that had 
cost the Power Company a matter of two millions of 
dollars to erect across the valley. Fifty feet wide it was 
at the top, two hundred at the bottom, and from the 
valley's floor it reared upward a hundred feet, a man-made 
mountain. 


The twenty 


It was 


have been set 
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Under the dam they could see the houses of those who 
served the dam, and close by the tunnel’s mouth Yard 
pointed to the gatehouse. 


“There she is,”’ he said. 


A few men could be seen moving about the houses. At 
each extremity of the dam a man was posted, walking 


back and forth with ceaseless vigilance 

“No surprise to-day,” said Van. “It'll be fight from the 
word go ‘a 

“Hustle up an 
“We're fifty to 
bunch.” 

“No need maybe, but they've earned their share in this. 
We can’t cheat "em out of it.” 

“Somethin’ movin’ down the valley,” said a man at 
Yard's elbow. 

Yard looked. 
hidden, he hoped, from the eyes of the watchers. But 
fortune was not with him. Suddenly a guard threw up his 
arm and shouted, and began to run down the precipice of 
the dam. Instantly men boiled out of the largest of the 
houses. One man separated himself from them, bearing 
something in his arms, Yard could not see what; but he 


it,”” muttered at 
No need waitin’ for that other 


impatient warrior. 





There was unmistakable movement, 





did recognize the man as Langlois. Langlois deposited his 


burden on the gro ind and stood motionless beside it 


There was no reason for delay. The element of surp 


was abolished 
“Go!” Yard shouted, and } fty leaped to their feet 


XXII 


i heong postmaster came stumbling, staggering up the road 
to Woods’ Headquarter His old legs used the last 
remnant of their strer gth to carry him to the do ir, and 


he fell against it, panting and exhausted. He kicked 


yunded on it with his fists, would have shouted, but there 


I ; 
was no breath for that. Then suddenly he sat down, co 





lapsed Svea came to the door. 
“ '”? she cried ng over } “What 
it? matter 





‘Telephone quick!" 


What shall I tell him? What's the matter?” 





Ir ty she shook the little old man. His heart 
as beating with thumps that bade fair to burst it; the 
gy bre } i V pern ed sca peec! 


Tell him— Lang 
on the stage.” 

She had rushed 
die of the ok 
responded 
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Ten Feet of Hardwood Protruded in Front of Them, a Competiing Ram, and There Was No Jeering From the Defenders When it Bore Down on Them 
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A Rebate on High Prices 


- 1915 the authorized capitalization of shipping and 
shipbuilding concerns organized in the United States 
was thirty-seven million dollars, which was decidedly more 
than in the preceding year. In 1916 it was seventy millions. 
In the first seven months of 1917 it was two hundred and 
twenty millior 8S. 


of t 


hese concerns are of the paper variety; but 


some 


more have substantial backing, and mean business. 
one who pays any attention to current affairs knows 
that our shipbuilding capacity has increased greatly, and 
every yard is crammed with orders. A American 
merchant marine is rapidly coming into being. 

All this is an effect of high prices. High freight rates and 
big profits have stimulated shipbuilding as nothing else 
We shall have this shipbuilding capacity 
e ships after the war is over. 


mans 


real 


could have done 
and t) 

In many other lines high prices have had this same effect 
of a permanent increase in productive capacity. We can 
make more steel, by millions of tons, than we could in 1914, 
because profits have induced the building of new mills and 
In agriculture high prices have 
brought an increased acreage under cultivation 

This increased capacity is a positive gain. 


the extension of old ones. 


Because of 

prices we have been paying for all sorts of goods, we 

all be able to produce all sorts of goods in greater quan- 

after the Paying the bill makes us wince now, 

but there is a kind of deferred rebate. And nothing except 

high prices and large profits could have induced so great 
productive capacity. 


war. 


\ increase in 


Conscripting Income 
AS \ CATCH phrase, “conscription of income” 
t 


» imply 


is made 
that as life is more precious than money a 
rovernmert which conscripts men ought to seize all large 
comes. So far as there is any idea behind the phrase, i 
to be the rich are a fortunate lot, and when so 
any Others are suffering they should be made to suffer 
that, as the Government takes from some men 
ven their lives, it should take from the rich all but a 
odicum of income. Some vague concept of poetic justice 
to lie behind it. But to a government conducting a 
great war concepts of poetic justice are about as useful as 
Mother Goose, 

Of « Government has always conscripted 

ilth, or income, in substantially the way it now con- 
cripts men. It has always taken whatever wealth seemed 
expedient for its purposes. 

rhe Government requires less than a tenth of the popu- 
lation to register, and of that fraction takes about a tenth 
for military service. It says this man would be more 
serviceable to the country working in a machine shop than 
in the army; soit does not take him. It says the other man 
had better continue to support his wife and children; so it 
does not take him. Practically it is guided by expediency. 

Of that wealth, or income, which is best suited to serve 

Government it conscripts as much as seems expedi- 

ent — that portion which, on a broad view, seems likely to 
produce the best fiscal results and to synchronize with the 


“ms that 


“> or 


.eeMS 


yurse the 


most effectual mobilization of the country’s total dollar 
power. A single bank in New York, owned by rich men, 
has about a hundred million dollars of cash reserve. Only 
an insane government would think of conscripting that, 
because it would be in the highest degree inexpedient. 

A government has no more to do with poetic justice 
than anything else in the material world has. 


A Coalition Cabinet 


NDER the British system we should have had a 

coalition Cabinet when war was declared. Country 
and Congress would have demanded it as a matter of 
course, and there would have been scarcely a thought of 
opposition at Washington. 

But under the British system a coalition Cabinet would 
involve thorough coalition in Congress also, with the old 
party lines thrown aside and a powerful majority, com- 
posed of members of both old parties, enlisted in support 
of the Administration’s war measures. 

President Wilson is said to oppose a coalition Cabinet, on 
the ground that it would work much less smoothly within 
itself and in its dealings with Congress than the present 
partisan Cabinet does. There is something in that point 
so long as Congress retains its present strictly partisan 
organization. 

What the country wants is nonpartisan organization for 
war, including both Cabinet and Congress. If our Govern- 
ment were continuously responsive to public opinion, even 
to the degree the British Government is, instead of being 
intervals, the present partisan 
organization would not last a week. The committees of 
both Houses would be reshaped and a dominant war party 
would take such effectual control of legislation that a great 
measure like the Food Control Bill would be digested, 
settled and put through to the President’s desk in not more 
than one-third the time consumed under the present 
inadequate arrangement. 

As yet the country is only talking war—that is, war has 
as yet actually touched scarcely a man or a dollar. Its 
sacrifices are all merely prospective. When the grapple 
actually comes home, casualties mount and taxes pinch, 
the demand for a war organization at Washington will be 
irresistible. It would be better to organize now. 


responsive only at set 


Not Business as Usual 


UILDING operations in the United States are declin- 

ing. Reports from a hundred and seventy cities show 
that construction undertaken in June, this year, was one- 
third less than in 1916. One can predict quite confidently 
that a progressive decline will occur as war continues. A 
trade journal reports that, excluding steel, cost of construc- 
tionin June was forty-five per cent higher than in 1916, and 
sixty per cent higher including steel. At the same time, 
sharp advances in wages in the building trades were com- 
ing into effect. 

In view of war’s enormous demands, there simply are 
not enough materials and labor to meet all the usual 
demands of peace. There must be contraction somewhere. 
Rising costs of materials and labor force contraction. Al- 
ready steel mills are so glutted with orders, and booked so 
far ahead, that an ordinary man might about as well look 
for a four-leafed clover as for any considerable quantity of 
steel of certain sorts. 

In big conspicuous lines, like building operations, we can 
see how inexorable circumstances force a readjustment to 
a war basis. The country needs a conscious effort every- 
where to make similar adjustments. Absorbing ten billion 
dollars of Government loans within a year is a feat that 
will make even the opulent United States put its best foot 
forward. 

War must be supported out of current procuction. There 
is no other way. Yet, to a degree, it draws on both the 
past and the future. When a building or a plant deterio- 
rates, a past accumulation is being used up and a lien on the 
future for replacements is being created. A great decrease 
in building is a sort of war mortgage—a bcrrowing from 
the past to be repaid in the future. So there is an unseen 
war bill in addition to the seen bill. It all spells economy. 


Changing the Plan 


HEN San Francisco was largely destroyed by fire 

many enthusiastic persons thought that a provi- 
dential time for making certain radical changes in the 
general plan of the city. It lay in ashes. By running the 
streets in such and such a manner, having a plaza here and 
a park there, they could have a more beautiful and con- 
venient town. 

But, in fact, that was the worst of all possible junctures 
for any such sweeping changes. There was no time to wait 
for year-long elaboration and discussion of plans. The city 
must be rebuilt as speedily as possible; business—upon 
which its population's livelihood depended— must be got 
going. There was no money for such radical innova- 
tions. A great, immediately available material value 
attached to the old plan, with its real-estate titles, legal 
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descriptions, vested interests in best corners, and so on. 
That value must be utilized for all it was worth in rebuild- 
ing. The exigency of the case determined that the city 
must be rebuilt substantially on the old plan—with better 
constructions, incidental improvements here and there; 
but, on the whole, adhering to the old plan. 

We think people who expect business to be reconstituted 
after the war with sweeping innovations in the general plan 
miscalculate. In the urgency of getting the débris cleared 
away and starting business up again on a peace footing 
there will be no time or money for sweeping changes. All 
the available value that adheres to the old plan, with its 
titles, legal descriptions and vested interests, must be 
utilized. Eager to get peacefully to work, the world will 
not be in a mood for experiments. 


Looking Back 


OT long ago newspapers printed this dispatch from 

Washington: ‘Representative Kahn, of California, 
appealed to President Wilson to-day to remove govern- 
ment restrictions on the development of California oil 
lands. Land in Southern California oil fields is being held 
by the navy as a fuel-oil reserve. Mr. Kahn said Cali- 
fornia industries, many of which had abandoned the use of 
coal and turned to oil when the state’s petroleum fields 
were opened, now find that production in the state is run- 
ning far behind consumption.” 

But little over two years ago production was running far 
ahead of consumption. The output in California had risen 
from four million barrels in 1900 to almost a hundred 
million barrels. At the same time, Oklahoma's output had 
risen from six thousand barrels to sixty-five million; and 
it has since increased. Oil was selling at less than it cost 
many wells to get it out of the ground. Both California 
and Oklahoma, with bankruptcy apparently just round 
the corner, were moving for state regulation of price and 
output. Now they cannot produce enough oil to meet the 
demand at the highest prices of recent years. 

A wise Wall Street potentate said, years ago, that any 
bear on the United States was sure to go broke. 


One Cost of War 


N AUGUST the price of milk was again advanced in 

New York—to eighteen cents a quart for the best, 
thirteen and a half cents for the second grade, and twelve 
and a half cents for mere milk. The biggest distributing 
company says its profit is no greater after the advance than 
it was some time before, amounting to half a cent a quart 
The dairy farmers get an advance of a cent a quart and 
say they can make no more money at that than on the old 
price some time ago. Substantially this is occurring all 
over the country, and every recipient of an advanced price 
says it only covers increased expenses. 

But an immense number of persons who pay the in- 
creased price are unable to hand it on to a next in line 
Salaries do not increase in proportion to the rise i 
modity prices; nor, in many cases, do wages. Clerks, 
teachers, the rank and file of professional men whose 
remuneration is fixed by custom at so much an hour or so 
much a visit, governmental employees, as a rule, and other 
classes, find it harder to meet the weekly bills. For them, 
higher prices are a war tax, which they cannot pass on- but 
must shoulder. And credit inflation, by further enhancing 
prices, simply increases their tax. 

There are millions for whom this sort of war tax is a 
heavier burden than any impost Congress now seems likely 
to lay will be for those upon whom the impost falls. Every 
rational tax ought to be accepted cheerfully. 


1 com- 


The Western Front 


ECENT official figures indicate that French casualties 

have declined steadily for some time. British reports, 
though not reduced to an arithmetical basis, point in the 
same direction; and German claims suggest that experi- 
ence on that side of the line is similar. 

Increasingly, it seems, the Western fighting draws upon 
artillery; infantry advances only when the way has been 
carefully prepared by a deluge of shells. The old expedient 
of sending men against well-supported, well-served bat- 
teries appears to be falling progressively into disfavor. 
There are, of course, no comprehensive figures; but such 
evidence as comes to hand indicates a decreasing mortality 
rate. Certainly the claims from all three great head- 
quarters as to their own losses bear that color. 

The Western Front, inshort, is doubtless very far from be- 
ing that mere slaughterhouse which popular imagination 
has pictured it. Probably the chances of survival there 
are now superior to the ordinary chances of war; and this 
summer’s experience seems to imply that with an increas- 
ing dependence on artillery the casualty rate will decline. 

War is not a theatrical business in which every position 
is defended to the last man. It is largely like a game of 
chess. When the enemy’s guns say “Checkmate!” an 
intelligent commander recognizes the situation and falls 
back for a new move. 
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By Irvin S. Cobb 


ILLUSTRATED BY MAY WILSON PRESTON 


The Woman Who Has Learned the Art of Growing Oid 
Gracefully and Naturatly is Aimost the Rarest Spectacte 
to be Found on the Streets of New York 

sides of a long, warm mile of the street we rode up to the 
Polo Grounds and canvassed the grand stand there during 
a ball game. We hailed nearly every man whom either of 
us knew well enough to justify us in asking him to con- 
tribute. Having halted our man, our formula of solicita- 
tion ran uniformly after this fashion: 

“There’s a good fellow who is down and out. He needs 
a little money and he needs it right away and he needs it 
mighty badly. In his time he has made a lot of folks hap- 
pier, and now we think it’s up to a few people to save him 
from misery. So we two have started a sort of small, exclu- 
ive club, a club with just one object—to 
of the hole he’ You probably don’t know him. He 
wouldn’t know you from Adam. That’s the as it 
stands. Now, membership in this club costs five dollar 
no more and no less. 


help him out 
s in. 


case, 


Five dollars pays the initiation dues 
and entitles a candidate to full life membership. If you 
want to be enrolled hand over five.” 

As we found out when we came to count up that night 
we spoke after such rote to sixty men all told 
sorts. The list included actors, baseball magnates, base 
ball managers, players, bookmakers, 
common gamblers, editors, reporters, caterers, illustra 
tors, grand-opera singers, press agents, lawyers, physi- 
cians, a dentist, two wine agents, a brewer, a Wall Street 


and all 


baseball writers, 


operator or so, saloon keepers, city officials, a central-office 
detective, a former convict train 
robber in Oklahoma and now was an evangelist, a pugilist, 
vaudeville booking agents, a reform candidate for sheriff, 
a former member of Congress, a Tammany politician, a 
Republican district leader from the East Side, a sprinkling 
of theatrical managers, and several 
might not be classified at all. 


who once had been a 


whose professions 
The list included Jews and 
Gentiles, Catholics and Protestants, and men who would 
themselves have been puzzled to make answer had you 
asked them what their religious convictions were. The list 
included a fair representation of the types most frequent}; 
to be encountered on Broadway. Perhaps half a dozer 
were rated as millionaires or multimillionaires, but the 
majority were men who lived only on what they could 
We took care to avoid any of our acquaintances 
who in our opinion could not afford to spare the five 
doHars. 

There were sixty of them. And not a single solitary one 
of them turned us down. Not a single one hesitated or 


earn, 


showed reluctance about contributing or pleaded that he 
was short of change and would see us some other time. I 
am quite sure one out of three said as he reached in hi 
pocket: “Is five enough? If not, just say so.” 

And when, to this, one of us would reply that five 
dollars was as much as we would take from an indi 
vidual then, in at least three instances, the third man, 

telling the kind of white lie that I am very sure the record 
ing angel never enters in his big black book, would say: 

“All right, then, here’s five for my share and five more for 
my partner. I know he'd like to kick in, too, if he were here 
So you take this extra five and I'll tell him about it the first 
thing to-morrow and make him pay me back. See?” 

Only one man insisted on knowing the name of the 
beneficiary. He was alittle sporting man who in the 
old wide-open days had been part proprietor of a big 
gambling house on a side street in the Upper Forties 
He had paid to know and so under pledge of secrecy 
we told him. He blinked his piggy eyes. 

“Never heard of him,” he said; “and I’ve been hanging 
round this town a good while too. At that, the name 
sounds like he might be an all-right guy.” 

We had thanked him and had moved on when he called 
to us to stop and came hurrying back to us, fumbling in his 
right-hand flank pocket. 
feller “T just remember that 
a chunk of dough on a gee-gee with a name that 
sounded somethin’ like the way this here friend of yours’ 

sounds. It’s at Track in a sellin’ plater’ 
fiftt I plays him on a blind hunch and 
he win by a city block and I cops a wad. Say, that’s funny 
comin’ up this way after all these years? It's a 


“Say, listen, 3," he said; 


oncet I wir 
name selmont 
on the card. 
ain’t it 
little late to be payin’ for a tip, but youse guys better let me 
slip youse about five more. I don’t want to take no chances 
crabbin’ my luck. Anyhow, it’s just practically the sam« 
as payin’ off a back debt.” 


Cheerful Givers Along Broadway 


H* MAY have been lying, and then again he may not 
have been Any how, when a gambler has his superst! 
tion up you trifle with it at your peril. We accepted the bill 

The fund we raised that afternoon paid the 
expenses of the couple for a period of months 


living 
Before the 
end of those months, through the coéperation of the kindly, 
heads of a big publishing house to whom in confidence the 
story that I have sketched here was told, the 
began to enjoy 


writing man 
a small but for him an ample income from 
works in book form. 

He died not long after that died ignorant 
whence had flowed the three hundred dollars 
him over the most parlous hours of his last 
My fellow conspirator told him the 
identiall 
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the sales of his complete 
of the source 
that bridged 
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this life. sum had beer 


derived, from the sale of two of his short 


prov 


stories d he and was happy in believing that 
he still had the knack of writing things a magazine would 


print. I am sure the thought sweetened for him his final 
hours on this earth. 
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ypical group of typical habitués of Broadway, 
case-hardened citizens of the biggest city in the world and, 
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less, and the most indifferent city in the world, had done a 
and a noble act, each one of them; and then I am 
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Broadway 
to make up for the brass of pretense in its alloy; but ever 
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Performance of 


The Republic 


We have reports, now, on the perform- 
ance of Republic Tires on the worst 
roads of the world. 


The virtues of the Prodium Process in 
prolonging tire life are again conclusively 
demonstrated. 


New Zealand, for instance—with mere 
trails through volcanic rock—reports 
mileage almost beyond belief. 


On the trackless African veldt, Republic 
Tires have proved their greater wear- 
resistance. 

From the gumbo roads of our west; the 


hot California deserts, the timber roads 
of Minnesota, comes the same report: 


Republic Tires do last longer. 


This is due to the Prodium Process, which 
was discovered and developed in Republic 
laboratories. 


It makes rubber tremendously strong and 


tough and long-lived to a remarkable 
degree. 


Republic Black-Line Red Int 


a reputation for treedor fror trout 


The Republic Rubber Company, Youngstown, Ohio 


Originator of the First Effective Rubber N 
Republi Stagdard Tread 
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Bluffs That are Puncture-Proof 


I Have Been Dealing With the Adult Specimen— 
the One Who is Beginning to Go Short on Breath 
and Long on Double-+Chinned Effects 
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been des adult specim«e 
the one who is beginn ng tog 
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Linoleum is made of powdered 
cork and oxidized linseed o1 
1 get For there are i 








t . Jesign. In the hallway, Parquetry Ir j eum 4 ———$———— - --——— 
| genui Note how the decorator has carried the sig b 
| at the back and make sure it’s 
rls y to tear it 
Better a > : . ; . 
ng’s Lin N many of the finest homes in Europe, you will Then for your guest-room, your bed: 


; 


find linoleum in every room. Not gaudy ery, there are the Armstrong carpet and matt 


cloth”’ patterns, but rich, polished linoleum floors, signs—light, tastefully simple things in gre¢ 

in mellow tones that harmonize perfectly with rug tans, and rose. Or the wonderful | | 

and walls and furniture. patterns—accurate reproductions of hardv f 
Such linoleums are made right here in America by dining-room, living-room, hall, and d 

Armstrong Cork Company And womer who love Look into this matter of lin in H i 

beauty are laving them throughout their homes, creat seen the new Armstrong design D 1 know 

ing floors that are at once tasteful, sanitary, economical economical linoleum is? How ab ite t ‘ 
Armstrong’s Plain Linoleums in soft green, brown How easy to clean? How durable? 

red and gray—without any figure or pattern—mak« Stop thinking of linoleum as gau 

superb backgrounds for rugs. The darker shades give Go to some Armstrong merchant 

those low color tones necessary to make the floor th« see for yourself what beautiful decorat eff 

real base of the color scheme, and to harmonize with can have in floors that blend with you 

the darker woods in trim and furniture. floors that really belong to the 1 


Send for booklet,‘* The House that Jack Re- Built 


and the names of merchants near you who handle 


ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY 


Armstrong's Linoleum. Linoleum De partment Lan 1 I 
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For Every Room in the House 


JAP ROSE SOAP 
Softens Hard Water 


in? 


Try Jap Rose Talcum Powder 


with the true rose odor 


Trial Offer 


5. KIRK & CO 
Austin Ave 
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You Will 
Enjoy 
This Refreshing 


vy 
Jap Rose Soap 


Its vegetable oils soften the water, relax 
the tissue and allow the light, bubbly lather 
to soothe and cleanse the pores of the 
skin, thoroughly, but gently. 
Ideal for shampooing— makes the 
hair soft, fluffy and glossy. Start 
enjoying Jap Rose benefits today. 


Order it today 
from your 
dealer 





Wonderful Device 


Automatically Replays All 
Phonograph Records 


Ir machine ovel 


and over again 
rep ated from one 


machine, 


simply 


TRADE MARK 


on your 


Dealers: 


‘ 
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etterhead 


Re-Pla-Stop Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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breath and long on double-chinned effects. 
In another article of this series I mentioned 
the adolescent manling bluffer, in connec- 
tion, however, with a different topic. Then, 
as I now recall, I spoke of him as the callow 
youth—of as much as sixty callow-power 
sometimes—who loved to patronize prize 
fights and to sit as close to the ringside as 
he could get. Generally the only hard, firm 
things about this person are the fillings in his 
teeth, and he got those from a dentist; but 
the sight of two burlies battering each 
other’s respective frontispieces gives him 
delicious thrills. Afterward, sitting in a ca- 
baret, all illuminated up likea lightning bug, 
it is his wont to lift his boyish treble his 
and clear for the benefit of all within ear- 
shot, as he pipes his boasts of how many col- 
leges he has been expelled from and how fast 
he has driven his racing car and how often 
he has paid fines for speeding. Frequently 
he dies at an early age and at an equally 
early hour in endeavoring, while highly in- 
candescent, to steer his homeward path from 
an all-night road house; or else paresis gets 
him. 

In the main he is harmless but irritating. 
He is what might be called a tenor bluffer. 
The chief fault to be found with him is 
that he exists in such profusion as to con 
stitute a common nuisance. 

Sometimes I think, though, that the most 
numerous of all the bluffers is the she bluf- 
fer. Some of her predominant character- 

she shares with her blood brother, 
the he bluffer aforesaid. The obvious beau- 
ties of the town have no appeal for either, 
but if a diamond or a building or a graft 
scandal or a tip or a bribe or an automobile 
is the biggest one that ever was or the cost- 
liest one that ever was, why, then, that 
particular object wins their whole-souled 
admiration. Show the average matched pair 
of Broadway bluffers the Louvre, say, or St. 
Peter’s at Rome, and the woman would be 
interested only for so long as she was re- 
flecting that it must be an awful chore for 
the hired help to wash all these windows, 
whereas the man most probably would 
rather know how much the original con- 
tractor cleared on the job than hear the 
history of the structure. To his percep- 
tions the only lofty pile worth mentioning 
would be the kind that might be computed 
in dollars and cents. I do not wish to seem 
uncharitable in my estimates, but I do not 
believe I am stretching the ‘tual facts 
or that I am guilty of exaggeration in my 
comparisons. 


istics 


The Tinsel Kingdom of Bluff 


Like unto the male bluffer, the lady 
bluffer has an unfeigned contempt 
anybody or anything located above 
Hundred and Tenth Street or west 
Hudson River. Also, she is as uneasy 
rabbit’s nose lest Jesse and Frank, the hat- 
check bandits, will object to the size of the 
tip given them. She is deeply concerned 
by the fear that the waiter or the cab 
driver or the carriage starter will 
that she has not quite all the spare change 
in circulation to distribute as largess. Hold 
up the greengrocer with his little bill, and 
the dressmaker and the florist with their 
large ones, but hand the taxi driver a bonus 
as large again as his legal fare. Profess a 
disdain for dollar bills when fixed by the 
cold, calculating eye of the head waiter. 
Never order a moderately priced dish on 
the menu, even though one likes that dis! 
Always by preference take one that costs 
twice or thrice as much; otl August, 
the watchful servitor at one’s elbow, 
take away with him the intpression that 
one is not worth, in ready capital, more 
than the entire Astor family could scraps 
up. These are some of the signs by which 
ye may know the she bluffer on sight. 
There are other means of re: 

She gets new old lines in her face trying 
to put new ones in her figure. In her prime 
her hair is one shade ahead of the fashion- 
able tint, and in her declining years is one 
shade behind it. Her skirt is skimpier than 
the skimpiest and shorter than the short- 
est. She is as deep as plate glass, as sincere 
as quic ksand, as artificial as a decoy duck; 
she is credulous and ignorant to a degree 
of credulity and ignorance that only those 
who know but one phase t 


suspect 


rw ise 


may 


ognizing ner 


of life, and tt 
false one, ever attain. She is a 
part orchid and part windtlower; 
in the human botanical garden 
the exotic hybrids. 

But lest I be taken for a common scold I 
ntust in fairness add, by way of offsets for 
these temperamental disqualifications, that 


place 


among 
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nearly always she is generous in almsgiv- 
ings and subject to highly emotional if 
transient spells of compassion for the un- 
fortunate. One grudge, and a deep one, I 
hold, though, for all the tribe of the tinsel 
kingdom of bluff: Persons from a distance, 
knowing no better, are exceedingly likely 
to mistake these freakish and unnatural 
growths, these human fungi that flourish 
in the congenial Broadway soil, for repre- 
sentative inhabitants of America’s chief 
city, which is a libel all round. 

Nearly all of us who enroll among Man- 
hattan’s stepsons and stepdaughters—she 
has amazingly few children of her own, 
considering her size—learn in time to bluff 
more or less successfully after some fashion 
or other. Some are born bluffers, to whom 
bluffing naturally; some achieve 
bluffing by constant contact with the bluf 
fers on every side of them; some have bluff- 
ing thrust upon them and take it up by 
absorption through the pores. 

We bluff, when the country cousin comes 
on to pay us a visit and to be shown the 
sights, about our knowledge of the city and 
our acquaintance with its notable citizens. 
We bluff, by inference, when we establish 
ourselves in apartments the rental for 
which is more than we can afford to pay. 
We bluff when we give tips out of all pro- 
portion to the service performed. We bluff 
because we have the bluffing habit i 


comes 


and 
because we can’t help it and because we do 
not want to help it. 


The Rarest Sight in New York 


Tony, the bootblack, bluffs about the 
alleged number of pairs of prominent and 
influential feet that are—to hear him tell 
it— included in his regular clientele. Dom- 
inick, the pushcart impresario, bluffs con- 
cerning the custom he claims to enjoy 
among the wealthier families on the block 
where Dominick mainly operates. To win 
the envy of his compatriots in the vintage 
garments trade, Izzy, the old-clothes man, 
bluffs fictitiously regarding the absurdly 
low prices at which he acquired his stoc 
and regarding the phenomenally high prices 
at which he means to dispose of it. The 
immigrant bluffs, and the emigrant; the 
alien and the native-born. The colored 
brother, newly arrived from the sunny 
southland and presently engaged in the 
pursuit of politics and pork chops, bluffs 
with the same ardor that the white folks 
display. The latest millionaire bluffs for 
the edification of his new butler, and the 
new butler bluffs right back at his revered 
Rich man, poor man, beggar 
man, thief; doctor, lawyer, merchant, 
chief — all and sundry are bluffers 

I sometimes think it is the strain of con- 
stantly bluffing as much as the strain merely 
of living in New York that puts the har- 
nervousness in the voices 
and the crosshatchments of wrinkles in the 
faces of the city’s breed. Be the chief cause 
what it may, this much I do know: That 


1 the children, who by all the rights of 


employer. 


s 
assed stress of 


childhood should have innocent little faces 
as full of dimples as a duck pond in a 
shower, and wide, innocent, trusting eyes, 
are, more often than not, little old worldly 
wise men and women. 

At the other end of age’s ladder, the 
woman who has learned the art of growing 
old gracefully and naturally is almost 
the rarest spectacle to be found on the 
streets of New York. Given their share of 

xd health and happiness in their latter 
} , we expect our mothers and 
grandmothers to take on age graciously 
and sweetly and, unto the end of their days, 
to wear that look which in the old who are 
neither afraid nor ashamed is a benediction 
of peace to all beholders. In New York 
that expectation is not realized so fre- 

were. 


; ¢ 
overdressed, 


our 


quently as one wishes it 

It is not the ultrasmart, 
ultrasophisticated young woman of fashion 
that people in New York turn in their 
tracks to watch as sl 
it the old woman with the dyed locks, and 
the plucked eyebrows, and the complexion 
that first was primed and then was top- 
coated with barber-pole colors, and the 
school miss’s garb, who is fighting the vain 
and the hopeless fight against her birthday 
record. Rather it is that infrequent vision 
of a placid, untroubled old face or a young, 
natural, unpuckered, unspoiled one that is 
accorded the tributes of the craned neck and 
the admireful glance. 


he passes; neither is 


From this partial category of bluffers it 
would not be fitting to exclude yet another 
generalized group, the same being a class 


Concluded on Page 33 
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TheUnionAll Way The Old Way 


“FREE ~ , = Sato 4 ‘ 
CIRCULATION \ | NO HERE is but oneU NION-ALL— THE 


BINDING nr . _ ° BINDIN 
OF AIR | SUSPENDERS THE LEE. Ask for it. Demand S 


SUSPENDER 
FROM NECK > e re ° 
TO FEET , . ; it. Look for the Trademark stitched Z STRAPS 
; ‘ hia on the back and embossed on , 
the button. Don’t say merely ... 
ong : ROKEN 
UNION-A LLS—specify SUSPENDER 
LEE UNION-ALLS, the * 
name that stands for higher 
quality and better service in THE 
Mee High % LOST 
pocxers / Work clothing. Insist on \ gorron 
the original, complete, work 
suit—shirt, trousers and (Ane uN» 
riverepD | jacket combined in one (COMFORTABLE 
BUTTONS } Compact piece—the suit that 
dominates in quality of 
material and workmanship 
. 2c 7 > . . DANGEROUS 
—_ and is made to endure the "Geen 
hardest kind of continuous eENDs (4 


daily use. 

LEEK UNION-ALLS have become the 
universal uniform of the nation’s workers} 
not merely because they are more com- 
fortable; more convenient and far more de- 
sirable in appearance and fit but because 
they lessen the danger of accidents, increase 
the ethciency of the wearers and substantially 
reduce the increased cost of living. 


THE UNION-ALL WAY COSTS 
NO MORE THAN THE OLD WAY 
AND THINK WHAT IT SAVES 


LEE UNION-ALLS are made of Khaki, blue 


denim, express stripe, pin check or white drill. 


LEE UNION-ALLS for children are made 
‘just like Dad’s.”’ 


i Co 
Remember! UNION fe) : MADE Demand 
There’s Only One LEE 
wont UPTO Ms AVS ecru 
iat’s 


Sold By All 
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The Hammering Blows of the Road 


Like a steam hammer pounding a forg- 


ing into shape is the incessant crushing 
impact of road and tire. 

The resulting stress and strain on the 
tire-carcass calls for a kind, as well as a 
degree, of strength and endurance which 
it is hard to believe is latent in rubber 
and fabric 

* 

It calls for the kind and degree of 
strength and endurance which have made 
United States Tires supreme, 

supreme in resiliency, or the ability 


f 


‘Nobby’ ‘Chain 
‘Royal Cord’ 


‘l'sco’ ‘Plain’ 


most completely to absorb the hammer- 
ing blows of the road, 
supreme in endurance, or the ability 
to give maximum mileage at a minimum 
cost per mile. 
ok os 
Only the vast experience of the largest 
rubber manufacturers in the world has 
made the dream of such tire strength and 
endurance a reality. 
More than perfect materials alone, 
more than correct scientific construc- 
tion alone, 





—more than master workmanship alone, 

¢o to make tires of such tremendous 

strength and endurance as United States 
Tires. 


a 


*k * * 


Only the exact union of the supreme 
quality of materials, of construction, of 
workmanship, has made United States 
Tires the synonym of low mileage cost. 

The tremendous and consistent sales 
increases of United States Tires are the 
indisputable proof of their supremacy. 

Make your next tires ‘Royal Cords’. 


~~ United States Tires 2" 
Are Good Tires 


Worth and Wear that 
Make United States 
Tires Suprem 
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THE NEW MISSOURI STATE CAPITOL 
Note the style of the building and then study the illustration showing the type of Brascolite to be in- 
stalled. It has just that dignified beauty of design best adapted to the architectural nobility of the building. 


TRACE MARK REGISTERED 


However you spell capital it is true of the Brascolite. It is capital (with an a) because it stands at 
the head and front of the entire lighting fixture field for all purposes of illumination. And it’s 
the capitol fixture (with an o) because nowadays when new State Capitols go up, Brascolites go in 


Texas put Brascolites in her capitol. Pennsylvania of maintenance—lamps last longer—bulbs blacken less 
did the same. And very recently, against nation- readily. 
— competition, ee won out in gery And, as to beauty and harmoniousness—there is a 
ie nev 53,500,00 ssou otate é ’ ; _ » , 
Phe new $3,500,000 Missouri State Capitol will be design of Brascolite for every taste id for every 
Brascolited. : pe 


al 
class of structure hee style of archite 
store, factory, ch , theatre, public bi Lild 
home. 


In each of these cases this fixture was selected only 
after exhaustive comparative and competitive tests for 
efficiency and quality of illumination. Let the experience of others in their search 
a most satisfactory illumination lead you to investigate 
For whatever lighting purposes and wherever a com- the Brascolite. : 
parative test is made the Brascolite is adopted. ye ; , 
ASK ANY FIXTURE DEALER —write us for phot 
These points of superiority win for Brascolites. Better graphic reproductions of many kinds of installations, 
illumination—lower current expense—a pure, soft, white explaining the Brascolite principle and illustrating the 
light, best suited to the eye—no glare—lower cost infinite variety of designs 


LUMINOUS UNIT COMPANY, St. Louis, U.S 


New York, 30 Church St Chicago, 19 South Fifth Ave 
San Francisco, 639 Market St. Philadelphia, 1007 Land Title Bldg 
Boston, Old South Blidge 
Canadian Distributors: Northern Electric Co., Ltd 
“International Import and Export Compafly, Shanghai, 
China, Distributors for the Far East.” 
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TEXAS STATE CAPITOL 3 PENNSYLVANIA STATE CAPITOL 


tes were installed following comparative tests for efficiency. 


Brascolites give daylight at night in this fine structure. 
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’ e of wa fe Big Jol ‘ ‘ , 
fore er of the ru f water ! planted a he é 
AY ngle ex irst } } 
a aoe fd? yaa Blast the Subsoil 
* , ! Ch, ming! He’s g ~ ne W one ‘ as e u Sol au» 
i! ! had ct er . 4 
un the con't he eines Get Bigger Crops 
i ething di 1 « rical t ] H i 
ed and tossed i re ] ra X Yar I t ( B 
It bolt of 7 ‘ e first I f “Some 1) 1 
the e. Big John leaps it ankle-deep You rained d i ! 
he water to seize his pur eto Big Johr lhe emerg é 
1 it \ mie € I at day, I and t k ’ 
‘ gone efore > make that 3 Pi d 
b yop eane feck az wth : ; Atlas Farm Powde 
} + - ¥ +? hr + 
» float in lazy e still breast see you now . | that fi THE SAFEST EXPLOSIVE , 
og ee Es |. ; é The Original Farm Powder 
is rising, | rt elf wn it “Not in me iy 
e gorge e some | ern 1 1 there when I I I | 
hast ng to a de tior wing I was « y 
N t was < ( t of puly the 4 | | 
They came ir noais Big Jok I ! a fron es ] 
ever seen such a sight. Alld he watched’ thet the t gs, t 
at stre of pulpwood le iy fré ne f it 
ngue of the flood into the placid J to irce,” said Big J sl 
le there in security. Hourly he « d é miracle! Bu ————— 
rds the qua t nad arrive d e ne a litt I Get “Better Farming” Book—FREE “ } 
inted, as hundreds of | FREE BOOK COUPON ? 
i I 1a arcely ace ¢ Ls > . . | 
helt ( “VW ( cab pple einetag atm cay } 
} tried to reach Van Yard eve the Source cou t ed é { | 
nout congratu I ear over the Um!” grunte Big J I N } 
re of the telephone, but he we ew down and tell ms ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 
ere Yard would be, that t 
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Consists of a winding 

drum, lever crank, 40 ft. of 

steel cable, two 7 ft. chains, 3 
stakes. Weighs only 28 lbs. and goes 
in space 4x 8x 14 in, 


Would hove smved real 
money and trouble 


If the ex-mayor of Chicago had had a Pull-U-Out in his tool box he would have 


1 out of 


trouble and on his way rejoicing in a few minutes—and the money 
for help would have been saved. 


mane VOU W 
Pull-U-Out—duy one to-da 
A Wonder in Factory, Garage, Repair Shop ) 
" 000 Tbe , 
Guaranteed akesg 


| 
abcd ooooo »vvog > 2 
r rs 


t uo 


“ at! 
PULL-U-GUT SALES CO., 1425 Syndicate Trust Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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was able to visualize it all, to see it as it 
had happened, and to respond to it with 
the fighting spirit of him. 

“Bully!” he said. *‘ Now for a little nec- 
essary business. Our Board of Directors met 
yesterday and inquired into your conduct 
of the woods. We did considerable busi- 
considerable! Here’s a resolution we 
adopted.”’ He read from a paper on his 
desk: ‘‘‘ Resolved, That in consideration 
of the services of Van Twiller Yard, woods 
foreman of this company and its present 
treasurer’’’—Yard bent forward suddenly 
and stared—‘‘‘a block of stock of the par 
value of one hundred thousand dollars be 
transferred to him on the books of this 
company and the certificates handed him 
at the earliest opportunity, together with 
an expression of this company’s thanks for 
his efficiency and ability when efficiency 
and ability were most needed by it.” They 
were darn unanimous about it too,” added 
Beaumont. 

¥ treasurer—a hundred thousand!” 
Yard stammered, nonplused and blushing. 

“Treasurer and general manager, that’s 
to be the title. I’m going to sit in a private 
office and loaf and smoke and watch the 
wheels go round. You're it.” 

“But a hundred thousand 

**Suppose you dropped a bundle of bills 
a million dollars—on the street, and some- 
body worked like the devil to get them back 
to you, wouldn't it be worth a ten per 
cent commission? You're shoutin’ loud it 
would! Besides a young fellow needs quite 
a pile to marry on these days.” Big John 
chuckled. 

‘I’m not going to be married, Mr. Beau- 
mont,” said Yard dully. 

“Huh!” grunted Big John, but added 
nothing to it. ‘*We'’ve got to see a man for 
a minute, and then I want to show you your 
new office—it’s right through that door.” 

He pressed a button and an office boy 
responded. 

**Ask Mr. Withey if he will step in now,” 
he said. 

Presently a man past middle life, with 
an intelligent, whimsical, shrewd face, ap- 
peared in the door. He was tall, though a 
little rounded at the shoulders, very neatly 
dressed in garments made by no tailor’s 
apprentice. Yard looked at him, found 
something vaguely familiar about him, but 
could not give him a place in his memory. 

“Mr. Withey, Mr. Yard,” said Big John. 

Withey’s eyes twinkled. ‘“Cale’late”’ 
he said in a voice and diction manifestly 
not in keeping with his exterior ‘ 
late I'm doggone glad to see you again, 
Hain’t got any new magazines, ’ 
eh? Need some powerful bad. Read up all 
I got. Last one had a dum good yarn in it 
too. I sat alongside the stove and read off 
that story from the pictures as easy as any- 
thin’. Dunno what I'd do, son, if *twa’n't 
for them lit’ry pursoots.” 

““Sim-sam!” exclaimed Yard, and their 
two hands gripped 

“Mean trick to play on you and Mr. 
Beaumont, wasn’t it? But I couldn't very 
well tell you. Government had an eye on 
your business, you see. Since the war we've 
had a load of trouble with hyphenated 
gentlemen of different breeds, and have got 
so we keep a pretty close eye on them. 
Wouldn’t have got this thing, though, if 
the postmaster hadn’t spotted it and writ- 
ten letters about it. Shrewd old codger 
So they sent me on the job.” 

“You mean “ 

“Work for UncleSam, yes. And between 
the postmaster and me—and you— we've 
landed "em. Got Holmquist now and Lang- 
lois on that littl 


ness 


tle dynamite matter. Ekstrom 
is, or will be to-day, under indictment for 
conspiracy and other small matters. So 
you don’t have to worry about thet crowd 
any more.” 

**T feel,” said Ya 
friend were dead.” 

“Not a bit; he’s just changed his skin. I 
hope you'll find Withey’s as good a man as 
Sim-sam was.” 

“T’ll miss him,” said Yard. 

“Now,” intervened Beaumont, “‘ Yard’s 
got to be shown his office. There'll be lots 


rd slowly, “‘as if a good 
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of time for you men to talk after that. 
Right through this door, Yard.” 

Big John opened the door, shoved Yard 
through and closed it again. Then he and 
Withey waited with such expressions as 
men wear when they’ve done something 
that pleases them very much. 

Svea sat near the window. Yard was 
looking into her eyes before he realized she 
was there. He stopped abruptly. Svea 
arose and came toward him. 

““Oh, Van!” she said softly. “‘Van!” 

He stood uncertain, not moving, 
speaking. 

“I know—everything,” she said. “Why, 
oh, why, didn’t you tell me? Why didn’t 
you defend yourself?” 

Still he made no reply, only stood staring 
at her, not able to comprehend, not able to 
realize or to believe. 

“Have I got tosay it, Van? It’s! 
a girl to say.” 


not 


rd for 
She put her hands on his 
shoulders and looked up into his face. 
“Don’t you want me? Won’t you tak 
me? I don’t know what will become of me 
if—you send me away, because I love you, 
Van, I love you, dear!” Her arms had 
found their way round his neck and her 
face was hidden on his shoulder. 

It was not by words that Yard responded, 
but presently he found his voice 

“All the rest of it wouldn't have 
tered without yo 1,” he said. 

**Poor boy!”’ She touched his cheek with 
light fingers. ‘“‘I made you suffer when I 
should have known. Instead of trusting 
you, I believed—what I believed. True 1 
trustworthy! It makes me want to ery; 
there mustn’t be any tears to-day, dear.” 

**Nor ever for you.” 

‘You will never cause me one ES 
simply 

Suddenly he picked her from her feet and 
held her up before his eyes. His face 
alight, and Svea’s heart leaped with 
ness to hear the care-free joyousness of hi 
laugh. She knew it was his first attempt : 
a laugh for months. 

“I must tell somebody,” | 
“TI want everybody to know. 
it. Oh, Svea! Svea! It can’t } 

She struggled away from him, 
and opene d the door. 

“Tell them,” she said; “‘but it 
news, I’m afraid.” 

Yard drew her into the other room, hold- 
ing her close as if in fear she might sliy 
away from him. Big John and Withey 
stood grinning at him. 

**Boss,”’ said Yard, ‘‘thanks for that hun- 
dred thousand. I’m going to need every 
cent of it.”’ 

“Sort of figured you would,” 

Big John. ‘“‘Isn’t it a thing to 
demanded, turning to the man 
been Sim-sam. 

“The 


Sim-sam; and 


mat- 


1s voice 


won't 


) 


finest sight in the world! 
Van Twiller Yard 
perfect agreement with that estimate. 


THE END 
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UT in a little town in Nebr 
youth who aspired to rise in the railroad 


So, while still in his teens, he got 
a job at forty dollars a month. By industry 
and faithfulness he worked his way up until 
at the end of twenty-two years of constant 
staff —ticket 
seller, depot master, train dispatcher and 
janitor—of the station, and was still getting 
forty dollars a month just as regularly as 
the months came round. 
cess in his chosen profession, there were 
times when to his fellow townsmen he 
seemed soured and morose 

One hot day he was clicking h 
key in his baking little idy-} 
office when the | droppec 
and, shoving his in through the 
window, said in his best pulpit voice 
manner: “‘Brother, what tidings of 
noon train?” Without raising } 
the sweaty pessimist made answer: } 
a goldarn tiding!’’ he said, and went on 
clicking. 


business 


service he was the entire 


Despite his suc- 


s telegraph 


cuddy-hole of ar 


his 
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‘.--/ have never seen anything in print 


that really describes this wonderful car.” 


HE foregoing comment was not prompted 
by the enthusiasm of the moment for a new car. 


It was penned by the owner after an inti- 


mate acquaintance with his Cadillac covering a 


period of two years. 


The longer he drove it the more he realized 
that he had never seen anything in print which really 
described it. 


And it is because of the absence of anything 
with which to compare it that comparisons are not 
possible. 


It is because its performance is so unique 
and so fascinating that it is difficult to describe. 


It is difficult to describe a sense of motion 
where one becomes almost forgetful that he is borne 
along by mechanical means. 


the instant re- 
the sustained power, are things which mere 


The quickness of pick-up, 
sponse, 
words cannot portray. 


Likewise it is Cifficult to express in words 
the 
seem to possess when traversed in a Cadillac. 


impression of smoothness which rough roads 


(A Cadillac owner in Cleveland, Ohio.) 


Nor is it possible to express in words the 
feeling that hills seem almost to melt away as the 
car surmounts them. 


Again, it is difficult to describe the feeling 
of rest and relaxation which Cadillac motorists enjoy 
even on long journeys. 


And the sense of security, the peace of mind, 
the freedom from apprehension of annoyance, are 
thoughts not easy to convey. 


It is only when you have ridden in and driven 
the car, that you can know and understand 
differences between the Cadillac and merely “a 


the 
motor car”’ 


The performance fascinates you on your 
thousandth ride no less than on your first. 


As your Cadillac experience broadens, your 
enthusiasm increases—the charm intensifies. 


You begin to understand the feelings of the 
owner who said: “I have never seen anything in 


print that really describes this wonderful car”’ 


And then it will dawn upon you that the 
best description of the Cadillac is that words cannot 
describe it. 
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“‘A merica’s First Car” 
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One mile per hour on high gear—and then 


—a velvety pick-up to 30 miles per hour in 7’2 seconds 
—up a steep grade quietly, gaining speed 
—on to the level and up toa smooth 60-mile pace 


—or a steady pull without vibration through hub-deep 
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mud, sand or snow. 
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THE SUCCULENT FREIGHT CLAIM 


The face of the young man who examined 
the claims of the potato shipper overspread 
with a broad grin almost as soon as he had 





glanced at the documents. Handing the 
tray of papers back to his superior, he r 
ced 
Sa man you ougnt to 
ker! He has sworn t 
ind resacking s¢ vents 
of potatoes on one and the same 
man who in sort ar Sa , vat 
thousand bushels of potatoes a day is ce 
tainl i yne!”’ 
rhe laim departmer be easy 
n € but not quite so ¢ is that! 
There are few iff ' ecom- 
shed to keep ir one free fr 
nconsistencies ind cor er is the one 
ewel for which the claim agent is ilways 
earching 
Another experience of the freight clain 
bureau manager illustrates this point. Last 
year he was called upon toinve ‘ r 





or loss on two cars of vegetables from Ca 














f 
forr ia They were from the Same snij 
to the same consignee, and were sent I 
the same trajn under identical instructions 
to Keep iced to destinatior 
WM hile they were eT route the thern rT 
eter dropped to twent eignt ] truct ns 
P , j 
1? if t til ‘ 
S is one “ r 
' t ig? ‘ 
arelessness of the ew r } } 
vent on to its destinatior Y “ 
three hundred dollars’ damages were asked 
n account of dela 








You cat heat and refrigerate the same 
nent at the ume time,”’ the t 
I t of the cla exper i ! 
tt ed fof ar empt t ‘ the 
pe goods against ni nstruct ir t 
the same time be soaked for d ges re - 

g from fe n tructior he road 
ma be stu or e of ri yu S , 
T t « ’ yy tive ’ 

Eternal vigilance t er he 
price of protection from dishonest and 
infair freight cl lf g ref 
nd intelligent! nspected . 
nd again when de ered e ctr ed 
claimant has little « i t " e, to soa 
the road. Of course the ¢ , f ; 
ir lamage clain mes ror er f 
perishable goods. Pro! more unfair 

aims are given the color of iu ty 
I ge ng the road to acce g is not 
in condition for safe shipment than by ar 
other means Eggs furnish constant illus- 
tration of how this pri operates 





Not lor gagoa large egy-storage concern 
that had been making extensive shipment 


ordered another car from a road that had 








determined to reduce the claims arising 
from the acceptance of goods that were not 
ip to the standard of qua that a clear 
receipt—a bill of lading ring no con 

ment of off conditior would presume them 
to be. Therefore this carrier had the eggs 





inspected by the representative of an i 
spection bureau known to do very thorough 
work. The inspection indicated that they 
were the checks that had been eliminated 
by the candling of an immense quantity 
of eggs from which previous shipme4ts had 
been made 

The shipper was compelled to accept a 
receipt on which was noted t 
the eggs were checks. They 
sent over another road as firs 
the reason that the inspecting bureau rep- 


resented all the other roads at that point. 





Dp 

What would have happened had not 
there been special inspection at point of 
hipment is indicated by another incident: 


In this case carelessness on the part of the 





shipper or his employees accidentally ac- 
omplished for the road ¥ t proper in- 
spection before the acceptance of the goods 
would hi: made « ! 

The claim agent of the road over wl 
a car of eggs had beer ped received 
notice that t t ‘ msignet ret use itoa ept 
the eggs because they were spoiled. Be- 
cause a carload of eggs these days 1s 
worth quite an impressive sum of mor 


the claim agent went in person to give the 
rejected goods the once over 

One glance at the tiers of cases brought a 
smile to his face. Pointing to the words 





Centinued from Page 16 




















chalked on the ases, [ r ir to the the sta ager , 
consigne¢ are ipable f d ity ' 
“I was brought up to belli re were they w } 
spoiled —that’s a rotten egg experts d : é 
The le ale egends ‘ Ses | a} re ; ‘ 
wonnn alee aad 
When the consignee hb ‘ 
he would not acce \\ 
the ra ad wou 
ma DI e egg 
marke 
You take t ’ r 
le A i x 
nex me 1é 
road fora car ! a. 
better see t the 
n ed.’ i f 
ipt ery ta ‘ r i 
( nants pets, fre I . ‘ 
The tri re ‘ I e th elg 
mer t rt ‘ ‘ i exan 
a estir in Db ! r ‘ t 
In a certain Northwe Whi 
severe cold snap in the f ‘ i he eral roa 
of ymer ) ‘ i ‘ As thousand 
, f ving é of ear ¢ | 
having ar t a Z bul b ed isa 
portantshipr tt ‘ + ! eve 
i el eXa na i i ! ‘ t of £ 
I e, tne iim W W i ‘ \ 
cor gnee ce ned » acce i act zg ; ‘ 
indulged in considerable str i he f ‘ 
t i’ | f ir r 1 t al \ 
f 1 ur f fr en a ‘ 
‘ re ed the j bh 
he nex ‘ t a gare ’ i t 
) i ica f t eased ‘ t r 
, er ‘ " r , 4 rhe i ’ ‘ i ‘ | 
i e pre ! . 
culled stuff It’s the Railroad That Pays 
ihe gnee had e sl , 
mer! f appl : I r 
Here the ef ‘ € r of j 
frui the ext t ‘ ’ 
re . een rr P ; burea 
pial ved t] ! ‘ . . 4 
t ‘ ‘ t T | ‘ t I ” I ‘ 
al D | I f Nt ‘ 
quite cle t , | 
Otte ‘ rN er r t A I i I 
by } a ele ‘ ‘ Cla 
ak ‘ t ! ‘ ‘ —_ ! 
! me throug i rea atic ! 
road 1 he } ~ ‘ f : f Py 
, ex i ‘ } ‘ ‘ ‘ " , | 
! e been se £ 1d in 
the rhe i ue ‘ 
t | ne ager NT ‘ es the ‘ i Hauling Livestock 
secure | inqu ed rece for then x 
" i 
One Hundred Per Cent Inspection etlect. | 
} r ’ tT ‘ 
The average raliway station agent at the irance ag t te RW I . 
typi al country shij g t gener The ma er ‘ exnert i 
| enough t i it to ) ‘ ‘ 
be ne a specia freig ‘ e pr e ofa ‘ f 
Urd ir het ma r irg g se 
ex himself a g t t ist Middle We l f ‘ ! 
M es to 1 e a goo n du \ | , 
the shippers of his lo He » the if 
volume of busin und to gi he mu rs. 1 erries ‘ 
avoid giving his freig! at ee that ure er : ‘ : 
yn that he is too part ‘ the field ar pe 
hipments. Quite natura ‘ t ed vading ‘ ng 
to the attitude that it ‘ ea D r i¢ i 
occasional chance on giving the aim ce carandst ment goat t 
partment a lit than toallow the m« and the ex tiv at f ‘ 
who bring tl isine » the ) ir “ ‘ ‘ 
get the not el u it As the t om | ne 
shippers and disposed to side with the big point of the freig 
corporation for which he wor His nat him to assume t 
ural inclination is to maintain a libera ct e betweer : os 
attitude toward its customers, who are | handise i 
neighbors and friends mal ‘ 
One claim agent, wt Is re nized as al i] yt i ‘ 
authority in his speciaity of damage ult rier wi give é f g ‘ ( 
sket hes the Situatior 1 these r Oy purse ‘ { 
There is no doubt that the ar t a 
paid out Dy the railroads of tl intr ! excepting whe the 
settlement of crooked, unf und unwar fort 
mme ae 1) e exte f tw ‘ ‘ 
or three mil a d , ne ¢ rye ‘ ¢ , { 
ent inspection of t el ore t 
ceptance and before de é O 
spection and cleat the 
ind nfair freig Be I 
g lf between available ¢ ret 
inspection 1S sé veral mill r 1Ollal ! 4 a! 
Proper inspection—the sort that would Fruit shippers have long e ke l 
really do the business and work the desired that io Zs ‘ a ru re I r 
reform is an expert job, and or ly a few of sumed with interest a to Ul jualit r Concluded on Page 43 
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“STRONG ALL OVER” 
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The Men Who Do the Nation’s Work 


Men at the plow and men at the throttle— men who perform the heavy-duty 
tasks of the Nation—wear Blue Buckle Overalls, and they find in them all 
the rugged strength and long service that their work démands. 


Made of genuine Indigo Denim, cut full for per- 
fect ease of movement, with seams of double streagth 
to resist pulland strain, Blue Buckle Overalls answer 
every requirement of the hardest workers. Every 
genuine Blue Buckle Overall is fashioned by a Union 
worker whose aim is to make garments worthy of 


the Blue Buckle Trade Mark and the Union Label. 

Your dealer probably sells all sizes of Blue Buckle 
Overalls—or can get them for you. It’s worth your 
while to insist on the genuine Blue Buckle Overall — 
and it’s sound business judgment for your dealer to 
supply them. 


Price list, detailed information, and sample garment will be sent to merchants 
who do not now handle Blue Buckle Overalls. Kindly give your jobber’s name. 


JOBBERS’ OVERALL COMPANY 





Lynchburg, Virginia 
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may know : 
Victrola is the Registered : 
Trade-mark of the Victor ‘ 
Talking Machine Company : 
designating the products of : 
this Company only. ; 

The use of the word Victrola ; 
upon or in the promotion or ; 
sale of any other talking ma- : 
chine or phonograph products : 


is en and legal. ; 


Ask any Vi dealer to ber ua kin 
the various of ‘éo Vic nd Vicwcla ~$10 $4000, 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A 


Important Notice. Victor Records and Victor Machines are scientifically coord XY 
nated a and synchr ~d b yy our spe | i processes of manutacture, and their use, _ 

. : 
one with tl ai, | is absc cola essential to a perfect Victor re production ~ 


Mictor 
| Supremacy 
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A Better Battery Builds a 
Bigger Business 


LITTLE less than a year ago we 
the Prest-O-Lite 
Storage Battery to the motoring 


public. 


d announced 


The achievements of this year of 


battery history are one of the greatest 
proofs of the superiority of Prest-O- 
Lite. 


The demand among discriminating 
owners, dealers and manufacturers 
caused us to double—to triple— to 
finally build the battery factories at 
our great Indianapolis Main Plant to 
six times the floor space occupied a 
year ago, and with this increase in 
capacity has come a proportionate in- 
crease in the production of Prest-O- 
Lite Batteries. 


In the engineering laboratories great 
strides have been made in substituting 
ethcient standards 
for the old “rule-of-thumb” methods 


inflexible, 


prec ise, 


inherited from the storage batteries of 


the past. 


In manufacturing — new 


and new standards 


have given to 


motorists a storage battery capable of 


greater endurance—longer life—in- 
creased value in everyday service 
under any and all conditions of road 
and weather. 


You who know the meaning of grids, 
cells, terminals, sulphation, active 
material and other of the “inside 
facts” of the storage battery, will be 
interested in the tests which show 
the results of this exacting care in the 
manufacture of every Prest-O-Lite 
Battery. 


In the past year Prest-O-Lite Storage 
Batteries have been adopted as standard 
equipment by manufacturers of repre- 
sentative cars in every class. 


And in keeping with the great, ever- 
increasing demand for these better 
batteries—the Prest-O-Lite System of 
Service, founded with the dawn of 
the automobile industry, has, in the 
past year, doubled, and doubled again, 
in the number of its battery service 
stations, until today you will find hon- 
est, intelligent, expert service await- 
ing you wherever you drive your car. 


These are the results of a year since 
Prest-O-Lite announced its Storage 
Battery. 

The reasons are contained in the 
storage battery itself and the great, 
growing organization which backs it 
up. 

For the coming year, and years to 
follow, it will pay you to know the 
Prest-O-Lite Storage Battery. There 
is a correct size for your car. It 
means the beginning of the end of 
your battery troubles. 


The Prest O Lite Co., 
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qualifications would be accepted. I should 
say, rather, that it has kept out men who 
haven't it in them to become good officers. 
Understand, please, that an applicant is 
never disqualified by the board through a 
mere whim; we wish to see men pass, but 
they must have the qualifications!” 

The interview was at an end and I had 
learned that: all army officers were not 
orTes Here was a an who had the best 
interests of his country, and of the men who 
t heart. His was a 
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impulses from reaching the proper brain 
centers - 

*“*How long does the complete examina- 


tion require?” 


Johnny Scores in Initiative 





“Working in absol harmony to a 
ommon enu, and with the best of facilities, 
the examiners now make it possible for a 


recruit to arrive at the captain’s office in the 
morning and to know by evening whether 
ne has been accepted or rejected Before 
the work was standa 
examination required from two to three 


lays 


** Medical science now so complex that 
one man cannot be competent in all its 
branches. Therefore, the advar tage of 


having an examining unit located in a uni- 
versity hospital becomes immediately 
apparent. When the chief examining sur- 
geon 18 In doubt as to the condition of an 
applicant’s heart, for example, he calls in a 
heart specialist from an adjoining floor or 
room, or a lung specialist if there is the least 
doubt regarding the condition of the lungs 
In this way both the recruit and the avia- 
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‘A HIS country has seen in 
the last swift year what 1s 
easily one of the most mag- 

nificent tributes ever paid an 

automobile tire. 


It has seen the motor racing 
fraternity of America— drivers, 
enthusiasts and. all 

swing over to Good year Cord 
Tires almost in a body. 


This action appears. all 
more remarkable when it 
membered that 


mechanics, 


the 
IS re- 
prior to fifteen 
months ago a Goodyear Cord 
racing tire had not 
upon a track, 


been See Tl 


Their overwhelming popular 
ity in this field sprang into lite 
with their first appearance in a 
race, and has carried steadily 
onward ever since. 


TL: . 
This year, 
GAriven 


every major race 
on the speedways and 
f America has been won 
ay, Good year Cord Tires, 


tracks 


More than that, every place of 


importance in every officially rec- 





ognized race has been won by a 
car wearing Goodyear Cord Tires. 
Most important of all, the cars 
of almost every driver tn every 
major race held in the country 
this year have been shod with 
Goodyear Cord Tires. 
Goodyear Cords’ dominance 
of the speedways of America 1s 
absolute and unrivaled. 


Victories necessarily have 
piled up. for Goodyear Cords 
this year, in view of the number 
of drivers using these tires. 


It isnot alone of these victories 
that we wish to speak here, nor 
even of the dominance of Good- 
year Cords in this field. 


We wish to point out an even 
more important factor, which 
bears directly on your own tire 
problem, 

That is the universally remark- 
able service delivered by Good- 
year Cords in all the races in 
which they have taken part. 


In the majority of the races 
won by Goodyear Cord Tires, 
the winning car has. finished 
without a tire change. 
followers tell us that 
such consistency of performance 
has never been duplicated by 
any other tire. 


Race 


Against the heat and grief of a 
hundred miles an hour or better, 
Gro ulyear Cords repeatedly have 
gone the whole distance without 
faltering. 


Even back in 1916, when 
Cro ud year Cords were beginners 
on the track, this element in their 
performance was conspicuous. 

When the intrepid Aitken 
captured first honors in the Cin- 
cinnati Sweepstakes he finished 
without a tire change. 

When he smashed every rec- 
ord between 50 and 250 miles by 
driving the Astor Cup Race at 
104.66 miles an hour on _ the 
Speedway Park course, this per- 
formance was repeated. 

He did not change a tire, and 
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the American Speedway 








three of the tires he used had 
been used previously at Cincin- 
nati. 


Nor did a single one of the 
seven Good year-Cord-equipped 
cars in the Astor Cup race have 
an instant’s tire trouble. 


In the Grand Prix race at 
Santa Monica last year, won by 
Goodyear Cords, Patterson, pi- 
loting a Hudson to third place, 
drove the entire 4038-mile. dis- 
tance on Good year Cords with- 
out a halt, and established a new 
world’s non-stop record. 


The annals of past-season rac- 
ing bristle with like instances, 
and the results this season are 
equally spectacular, 


When Billy Taylor outstrip- 
ped the field at Uniontown in 
the initial 1917 speedway event, 
he did not change a tire. 

When Louis Chevrolet took 
first honors in the International 
Sweepstakes at Cincinnati on 
Memorial Day, he had finished 


the terrific 250 miles without a 
change. 

When Karl Cooper drove to 
victory in the Chicago Auto 
Derby a few weeks later, he too 
flashed home without a change. 


And various other drivers in 
the same races stormed across 
the finish wires likewise without 
tire trouble. 

Independence Day races this 
vear were a veritable carnival for 
Goodyear Cord Tires, 

In the 150-mile race at Tacoma, 
the first four places went to 
Goodyear Cords, with Patterson 
leading in a Goodyear-Cord 
equipped Hudson at 90.4 miles 
an hour, a new track record, made 
without a stop. 


In the 150-mile race at Omaha 
won by Mulford in a Good yeas 
Cord-equipped Hudson, the first 
seven places went to Good yeat 
Cords, with Milton, Thomas and 
Taylor, in second, third and tifth 
places, respectively, finishing 
without a stop. 
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In the Umontown contests, 
Goodyear Cords took tirst in 
the dealers’ and in the champion 
ship match races both. 


And in the Fourth of July 
match races at) Detroit, Good- 
vear Cord Tires sped to a non- 
stop victory on Ralph DePalma’s 
aviation-motored Packard. 


The master automobile drivers 
of the world preter Croodveat 
Cord Tires. 


They preter them for then 
spring, Which aids speed: for then 
stamina, which withstands hard 
ship: for their athletic vitality 
which survives under the most 
drastic and unsparing punish 
ment, 

These are the qualiti sin CGrood 
vear Cord Tires which make 
them the preferable tires for your 
car, 

These are the qualities which 
make Goodyear Cords higher 
priced—and better. 
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PTHE SHOTGUNS OF TODAY 
Pump Guns and Autoloading Shotguns 


THE STEEL LINED “SPEED SHELLS” 
‘Arrow’ and “ Nitro Club” Smokeless 


THE MODERN BIG GAME RIFLES 
High Power Slide Action and Auto- 
loading 


THE “BIGGEST LITTLE RIFLES IN 
PHE WORLD” 

.22-caliber Slide Action, Autoloading 
and Single Shot 


PHE METALLIC CARTRIDGES OI 
PHOUGHTEUL SPORTSMEN 
Calibers and Loads for Every Standard 
Vake of Rifle, Pistol and Revolver 


AMMUNITION 


CARTRIDGES 
o 
' 


THT ity 


Smaut ARMS 


LOADED SHOT GUN 


WorKS. 
ALUC CanTRioGe 
Umion INGE PORT. CONN.. U.S.A. 
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7 OU men of affairs who find a bracing day's hunting In the big game country, no rifles are more sought 
or trap shooting the greatest relief from nervous after than Remington UMC, 
tension—no one can appreciate better than you 
the sincerity of Remington UMC. For small bore shooting, the Remington UMC .22’s 
are conceded to be in a class by themselves —both rifles 


in every branch of shooting, these ez » ime \ : 
i . ch of sho« re se earnest times throw and cartridges. 


the spotlight on Remington UMC—the modern idea in 


sporting arms and ammunition, with its hundred years’ And the Red Ball Mark of Remington UMC ina 
record of starting every practical forward step in the 


dealer's store is admittedly the Sign of Sportsmen's 
shooting field and being right. 


Headquarters in every town. 


w a word as to the Boy 


{he hat not already arranged to shoot THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Inc. 


Marksmanship Badge, write us and we Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 
will tell him how to go about it. He 


will start right by contesting for these Woolworth Building, New York Remington UMC Ltd., of Canada, Windsor, Ontario 
worth while National Shooting Honors . 
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WHAT SHALL IT PROFIT? 


Tingsninieswnhnee By Kyerett Rhodes Cast! 
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| Westinghouse 


ELECTRIC POWER . PLANT EQUIPMENT 























WESTINGHOUSE 
__ ELECTRIC 


It Paid Them 


It takes courage, vision and business confidence to replace terminals at millions of dollars of expense, and the event has 
thousands of dollars worth of old equipment with new. justified their judgment. 


But just such vision by American business men has made No greater illustration of this foresight exists than in the 
possible the industrial supremacy of the United States. electrical industries, where central stations, power and lighting 
companies and other producers of electricity have discarded 

Carnegie and other pioneers in iron and steel, over and valuable machinery—still in good condition—because the 
over again spent vast sums to save minutes in operating time, old generators driven by reciprocating engines could not keep 
or pennies in operating cost. pace with Westinghouse Electric Turbo-Generator equipment 


i La in output and economy. 
They knew it would pay, and it did. 


For the world moves so fast in this electrical age, that to- 
The Pennsyivania, the New York, New Haven and Hart- morrow is always hard on the heels of today. Much as it 
and other great railways have built and electrified costs to discard the obsolete—it is far more costly to retain it. 
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Westinghouse 


ELECTRIC MOTORS AND CONTROLLERS 
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It Will Pay You 


Increased output, greater efficiency and economy in oper- line shafting and belts; sometimes it means modern turbo 

¢ ation are in the present national crisis not merely advisable generators in place of reciprocating engines and generat 
but smperative. 2 , : ; 
won Sometimes it means a prime mover dependent on coal, 

It behooves every manufacturer to study his power costs sometimes one dependent on water power, gas or oil. 
as never before. : : , 
: : 5 Often it pays best to buy electric power from those who 

There are still innumerable cases where economies can be can produce it at lower cost. 
| effected in power generation and distribution. a ' 
} . a : ’ In any case, the experience of Westinghouse Engineering 
Westinghouse Electric engineers are experts in analyzing may be helpful to you, covering as it does every type of 
; power costs and installing profitable equipment. They will electric power application to industry 
: 


be glad to help you solve your problem, if you wish. oe an ene — 
; ; a eiiind an” WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 
Sometimes it means individual motor drive in place of East Pittsburgh, Pa 
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Rel lying on the word of the portly Harvey 
T. Bibker, we had quietly cut the men’s 
lothing department off the list of the de- 
partments to be advertised, saying nothing 
either to Frieshman, the chief, or to Elkins. 
But as the spring was wet and cold it hap- 
pened that Frieshman didn’t ask for any 
space for nearly a month following the 
raincoat ep o_ In the meantime I had 
thought of ; antidote a potential busi- 
all that I felt would 
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ode was not a lone case. For some time 
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pace entitled it to. He had a confer- 
with Filkens, the buyer, a man who 
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Backing Up Weak Values 
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the top layer is all that ever came from a 
cow. You can see for yourself how fast the 
counter went when the heel became worn. 
It was lucky for us that Moriarity goes 
over on his heels.” 

Filkens changed his front. 

“But with leather as high as it is they 
can’t put leather everywhere,” he defended. 

“Probably not; but the man who is buy- 
ing the shoes is entitled to know it.” 

And so the argument ended. Elkins 
made no comment one way or the other, 
but Moriarity said later that he held a long 
conference with Harvey T. Bibker in the 
latter’s private office about an hour after- 
ward. 

The pace grew faster, more hectic, and 
as someone remarked during the reign of 
one of the early Georges of England, “‘ cold 
were the shadows of those who lay without 
the pale,” or, as Moriarity put it, didn’t 
bring home the bacon in the shape of heavy 
sales. 

But Elkins was putting the increase over. 
December business in April, as the result of 
forced sales, brought the increase— or, more 
correctly, the extra amount—up to over 
four hundred thousand dollars for the first 
five months, leaving us only approximately 
sixty thousand dollars for the remaining 
month. This was a certainty, based on the 
previous returns. 


Business That is Not Business 


In the meantime Moriarity and I worked 
out the final details of the plan on which we 
were to stake our future with the house. 
Then we took John Alpert, the treasurer, 
into our confidence and worked out a cork- 
ing finale for what Moriarity called What 
Shall it Profit?—the only business drama 
ever written. Whether it was comedy or 
tragedy was to be decided by the audience, 
an innovation that we felt would probably 
pass unapprec iated, 

The work on the cast took many a night 
of hard work and tramping about, but we 
felt that the effort was worth while, even if 
it brought something more than a burst of 
applause from the heavy presence of Har- 
vey T. Bibker. Finally all was ready, the 
vast complete, the stage ready, the foot- 
lights glowing. Then like two barn-stormers 
we glued our eyes to the hole in the curtain 
and awaited the signal. It did not come for 
two weeks, but finally it arrived. Elkins 

“ame into the advertising office, accom- 
panied by Frieshman, and said: 

“McKenzie, that last raincoat sale didn’t 
pull worth a cent.” 

“No, it didn’t,” 
man. 

“Isn't it a mighty lucky thing for the 
store in general that it was a flivver?” I 
said. 

Elkins arched his brows and quietly 
too quietly —asked why. 

“Because it saved the house at least five 
or six thousand dollars!"’ I told him 

This time it was Frieshman’s throaty 
voice that proclaimed the why 

“Simply because,”’ I said, wheeling my 
chair round the better to face them both, 
“those raincoats might have been a good 
buy. As far as our end of the deal is con- 
cerned there might have been a tidy little 
profit attached to each—there probably 
was — but as far as the customer who bought 
one for a raincoat—well, every one sold 
cost the store five or six times the cost of 
the coat.” 

*You mean that 

‘I mean,” Linterrupted,“ that those well 
made, serviceable, waterproof coats were 
neither rainproof norserviceable— that they 
were, and are, gold bricks; and this office 
will under no circumst: ances advertise that 
brand of merchandise.’ 

There was a moment's silence as we three 
stared at each other; then Elkins’ 
quik k voice broke the silence: 

‘Do I understand you to say the . over 
my official O. K that this merchandise is 
all that it should | for $7.75—you still 
refuse to advertise it?” 

‘You do. Under no circumstances has 
it been the policy of the house to spend 
good money advertising poor mer 
dise ™ 

Another moment of silence; then with- 
out a word Elkins rose and left the room. 
Frieshman followed 

As I expected, a hi 
hurrying 
big boss 

Mr. Bibker was sittin 
mahogany of his joke and behed its 
gloss in sartorial array. Elkins sat in a 
chair on the left. As I entered, Mr. Bibker’s 


corroborated Friesh- 


9. 


, 
low, 


chan- 


ilf hour later found me 
toward the private sanctum of the 


g be hind the g zlossy 
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face wreathed a heavy smile—evidently 
the mailed fist was not yet. 

“T understand from Mr. Elkins that 
there has been some slight misunderstand- 
ing over this lot of $7.75 raincoats,” he 
said after a few words of greeting and an 
invitation to take a chair. 

““No misunderstanding whatever,” I said. 
“The raincoats are not any of the things 
that we advertised them to be—so, follow- 
ing ag instructions on the day of your 
arrival, I am holding straight to the line.’ 

There was an uncomfortable silence for 
a moment, broken only by the soft swish of 
Mr. Bibker’s fingers against the silk cord 
of his glasses. Then he coughed. 

“Of course—er-r-r—we must have the 
truth, Mr. McKenzie,” he said; “but we 
can’t be altogether altruistic’’—here again 
he smiled, to take the curse off the words 
perhaps—‘“‘and business is business. It is 
sometimes necessary to {ight the devil with 
fire—eh?”’ 

“On the contrary 

But he insisted on following up what he 
considered an advantage. 

“Now you don’t doubt that the 
omy would advertise those 
you?” 

“No, I don’t!” 

“Then how shall we 
against this competition? We have in- 
vested nearly fifteen hundred dollars in 
those coats. What would you do—throw 
them away?” 

I told him that I didn’t think that was 
the point. 

“You are selling fake oil stock ona 
national-bank reputation,” I added. 

For a moment it appeared as if this last 
argument had borne weight—but for a 
moment only. Then the low, quick voice of 
Elkins interrupted: 

“How shall we ever get our increase, fol- 
lowing those tactics?’ 

The mention of the increase seemed to 
revive the big boss like new wine. Increase 
meant profit—and, after all, business is 
business. 

But before he could put his thoughts into 
words I played for time. 

‘Let us leave this proposition just as it 
is until to-morrow morning at ten o'clock,” 
I suggested, “‘andif youand Mr. Elkins will 
have the kindness to come to the advertis- 
ing office I will give my objections in full.” 

And so the matter was left, but not with- 
out several vigorous objections from El- 
kins. That same afternoon the advertising 
department stenographer sent to the senior 
buyers, the men _ ‘r whom all the other 
buyers worked, notice to come to the 
office at the same eine. 


Econ- 
raincoats, do 


make headway 


Barnstorming for the Boss 


“The orchestra has started to tune up,” 
said Moriarity as he sealed the envelopes. 

The next morning the advertising office 
was busy with a bustle that was unusual, 
even in that place of many bustles. The 
large room where merchandise was ex- 
amined before going into the advertising 
columns held a row of many-shaped objects 
covered with sepulchral-looking dust cloth 
four strange men occupied the little adjoin- 
ing room that Moriarity used. 

Soon the audience began to arrive. 
kins came with the big boss; the 
straggled in one at a time. Mr r 
frowned as he realized that his principal 
executives were to be present. Then as 
the men gingerly took chairs his voice, no 
longer mellow but sharpened with irrita- 
tion, inquired: 

‘Now then, 
mean?” 

The little red light blinked twice 
curtain went up. The thought brought a 
smile to my face as I stepped forward and 
lifted the cloth from the fir It was 
labeled Exhibit A and occupied a stand 
borrowed from the window trimmer. It 
was a Hardnut Raincoat. I grasped a short 
pointer. 

“This, gentlemen, I know is unusual. It 
is not businesslike, and we pride lves 
on being businesslike. But I ask your in- 
dulgence for a few moments.” 

The door from Moriarity’s room opened 
and a middle-aged stranger walked in and 
took a chair Moriarity placed for him. The 
big boss stared hard, but offered no words. 

Purposely I made my questions as curt 
and lawyerlike as I knew how. 

“Your name?” I asked. 

“William G. Trebbinger.” 

“Your occupation, Mr. Trebbinger?”’ 

“Treasurer the Ajax Manufacturing 
Company.” 


El- 
buyers 


Bibker 


gentlemen, what does this 
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rat ob ject 
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“You have an account with this store, 
Mr. Trebbinger?”’ 

“T did.” 

“Will you give us the total for the year 
past?”’ 

“Roughly, one 
dollars. # 

“Ts that account open now i 
“Tt is not. 

“Will you tell the 
asked. 

And in a clear, quick way Mr. Trebbinger 
did. He had bought a raincoat— Exhibit 
A. He had worn it once during the 
wet weather unsatisfactory 
wrinkled like the face of an aged darky 
his faith in the store word broken 
business— very. 

In closing, Mr. Trebbinger said that he 
had been prevailed upon to come here for 
a few moments by the advertising depart- 
ment. 

As he left the room, Moriarity chalked up 
a large eleven hundred dollars on a black 
board arranged for that purpose. Then he 
ushered in Mr. A. B. Judson. After the 
cloth of Number Two had been removed Mr 
Judson identified a pair of shoes marked 
Exhibit B. He said that his account, used 
by his wife and two daughters, had been 
closed about a month after he had pur 
chased the shoes. The account usually 
amounted to about seven hundred dollars 
he said. 


thousand, one hundred 


gentlemen why 


bad 


The Play That Failed 


Mr. Judson was a lawyer and compared 
the selling of such shoes to obtaining money 
under false pretense. False pretense—it 
brought a slight movement forward and a 
tightening of the lips from the big boss 
The seven hundred dollars was marked up 
under the other amount on the board 

The next man, a salesman, said that 
thing hanging up there—with a finger 
aoe toward Exhibit C—had been sold 

» his wife under the assurance that it was 
all exactly the same color—even if it was 
in remnant lengths—and would make up 
into a beautiful skirt. 

“And you don’t need any horn- 
that the silk in the front 
panel is lighter than that in the back 
cost seven dollars and fifty cents to make 
up,” he concluded. 

Moriarity chalked up another amount 
four hundred and fifty dollars 

As the fourth man came through the door 
the cloth was removed from Exhibit D, a 
kitchen table; but the story never came. 
The audience interrupted. Quietly, wit! 
the anger showing only in the twitching of 
the muscles about the mouth, the big | 
said twothings. One was “‘ Enough of tl 
and the second was “‘Can I have bot} 
and Mr. Moriarity’s resignations?” 

“Won't you wait until we 
pleaded. 

“No, there 

“Mr. Alpert, the trea 
pertinent facts that he 

‘Let him keep them! 
word as Mr. Bibker walked out ; 
in a curious anti-climax. We 
that our drama was tragedy. 


rimmed 
glasses to see 


” 


was 


But the fourth act 
when the au 
with 
big man In th 
the end of the first six 
drive for the P 
cheers and yells Elkins announced that 
first part of the drive had succeeded 
after all, business was business. 

Then Alpert, as treasurer, ig 
ures; then he added a few of his own, pre- 
pared forthe drama that failed before the 
last act. Here they are: 

Mammoth stock paid 
for the year past Based or 
six million dollars this amounted to seven 
hun 1 


was finall, 

back on the r 
John Alpert was ‘tl 
It happen at 
months « 


were 
Jack 


son Snow. 


»> scene too 


extra million, 


read the fig 


twelve per cent 


a busit ess of 


ired and twenty thousand dollars 

This year, ming fi ires for the 
half to equal those of the first, the bu 
will amount to eight million dollars. 
cheers here, I understand. 

Mark-downs as aresult of continued sale 
increased nine ty per cent. 

Based on tl fi profits for the 
year will be eight per cent of eight million 
dollars, or six hundred and forty thousand 
dollars. 

And John Alpert said later that there was 
no cheering at this statement 
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This to the Pennsylvania retailer: Let 
Mr. Samuel Elkins, late of the Mammoth 
Store, know how you get away with it. 
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Every printer who opens a case 
of Warren’s Standard Printing 
Papers finds the printed top sheet 
of paper in every case. ‘This print- 
ing ts done in the Warren testing 

at Cumberland Mills. 


pictures printed on these 

how just what result 

xpected from every sheet 
in that case. 
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S. D. WARREN & COMPANY, 162 Devonshire Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Constant Excellence of Product —the Highest Type of Competition 
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any drug store. 


2-JAY may be bought at 
This means relief 
is you want it. Painful corns succumb 
to these inexpensive, wonderful little plasters. 
Millions of people have mastered corns this way. 
The treatment is quick and gentle. The first 
application ends most corns after 48 hours. The 
stubborn few vanish with the second or third’ treatment. 


Pared 


dangerous. 


near if 


corns keep coming back. Harsh liquids are 
Blue-jay treatment is permanent. 

Prove tonight that every corn is needless. Get Blue-jay 

Relief is instant. In 48 hours your 

Try this certain way once—tonight ! 


your drug store. 
forever. 


at 


corn is gone 


see fe 


Blue-jay 


Stops Pain—Ends Corns 
ipa be eea S3 rl Instantly ee kly 
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PATENT!" esme. 3) PATENTS © 


RICHARD GEORGE P. KIMMEL, 211 Barrister ‘Bas 





BAUER & BLACK 
Chicago and New York 


Makers of Surgical 
Dressings, etc 


For Sale by 


all Druggists 


Also Blue-jay Bunion 
asters 
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SECURED OR FEE RETURNED 
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B. OWEN Owen Bidg., Washington, D. ¢ Washing! r 





O MATTER how far you live from Cleveland you can open a Savings 

Account at 4% compound interest with this bank—the Oldest Trust 
Company in Ohio. Send today for our booklet ““M” explaining our 
system of receiving deposits by mail. 


CAPITAL & 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
MILLION Prt ry 
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School and Military SUPPLY WEEK 


SEPTEMBER Ist to Be INCLUSIVE 


This week has been set apari for special displays and demonstrations by 
the army of Parker dealers. To the Army man and the Navy man just going 
into service—to the student just beginning the year’s work—the Parker 
\ SAE ETY-SEALED Fountain Pen is a necessity. See your dealer’s window. 
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Press 
the Button 








The new type ‘no holes in 
the wall’ fountain pen. Ink can't get out to 
soll clothes or person. In event « 

interior mechanism the pen 

changes from a Self-Piller t« 

Filler without interruption of se 


‘ SAS INK TABLETS. 7 
or a soldier's “kit" in place of fluid ink. 
<—ar fs 


‘en cents per box of 3 
90 Miil Street, Janesville, 


SAFETY: SEALED 


Parker Pen Co., Wisconsin. New York Retail Store, Woolworth Building 
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vn with a ban aura Made an u nina ol rseil 1 
third minute one of the ren rs of the great root 
shed blir She wore a white-satir wn, With pearis 
Her dark hair, piled high upon her head 
and drawn back f ner forehead, 
that air of | which women risk 
perfect confidence in 


They It went d 
promptly at the end of the 
She sprang to her feet and ru 
back through the drug store to the s 
entrance. She ran out and flung 
into the car that was waiting for her. She 
could hear the crowd cheering, and some- only when they have 
one calling her name. heir profile 
Then Mrs. Monteath came Jo one « 
down the sidewalk. more that alf-bored interest 
“Go back, Laura! Don’t you hear tl spect wv in the bril 
: cried, waving franti : r given 
” Mi Monte ath an- Ur ling she refu 
med her friends. 


would 
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herse] rom gave 


her Wravery 
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up 


scene 
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before 
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swered coldly. 
‘But it was 
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not leay 
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of 


ysplendid, attend bl itertair 


to be !” the other irt, but ‘ 
exclaimed, obeying indignantly. orner, sé 
“Drive on, William,” said Lau 
“Well, anyhow, it was perfect! 
and you were wonderful, Laura. I 1 
saw better acting. At the 
deadly pale. You couldn't 
better if he had been actually dying 
I shan’t sleep for thinking about it,” 
Monteath added with a sigh of satisfz 
Laura did not p either that 
She experienced a distressing reaction. 
was a prey to doubts, and toa he 
viction at the time. 
reason had she for inferring 
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THE TASK NOW CONFRONTING AMERICAN BUSINESS 








O meet the gigantic demands of a 
world war upon our industrial re- 
sources, with the flower of our man 
power diverted to military service. To 
produce and transport more million 
tons with fewer million men. As Pres- 
ident Wilson has pointed out: ‘* It must 
be evident to every thinking man that 
our industries, on the farms, in the 

shipyards, in the mines, in the factories, must be made 

more prolific and more efficient than ever.”’ 











These industries stimulate all other lines of business. 
There is more activity—more money is spent—than would 
be possible in ordinary times. 


But how can reduced man power be made more produc- 
tive? By the use of more machinery and better machinery 
and by a more concentrated use of the equipment in hand. 
What is true of production is equally true of transportation, 
It is idle to produce if you cannot transport. 


HIGH GRADE TRUCKS MUST REPLACE HORSES 


Doing the work of three or four teams and their drivers, 
one truck would save 75% of the man power. One good 
truck which does the work of two poor ones will increase 


this saving. Each unit will be taxed to the limit to save time 
and men. The truck which is not designed to stand up 
under high pressure operation, day in and day out, season 
after season,will fail in the most vital respect—constant per- 


formance. ‘Time out of service will be extremely expensive. 
I 


Even under ordinary conditions, the grinding, strain- 
ing and pounding of truck service renders the best mech- 
anism the most economical at whatever price. Under 
the extraordinary conditions before us none other will take 
care of the traffic. 

WHITE TRUCKS 


For years it has been the White policy to build only 
the best. There is no short cut to efficiency and endur- 
ance in a truck. Only the pick of material and the most 
refined construction will produce the White standard of 
service. The White truck has always been more econom: 
ical than any cheaper make. In high pressure operation 
this superiority becomes something more important than 
economy, it means more days in active service—a much 
greater volume of performance. 


The largest users of motor trucks in this country recog- 
nize the White value. They buy it in fleets and add to these 
fleets year after year, based upon experience. They know the 
real value of amotortruck. Their cost records tell the story. 


THE WHITE COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 
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‘The Wilson label protects your table 





\ E have told you of our insistence that every Wilson product 
shall be selected, prepared and handled with the respect 
due that which is to be served on your table. 


We have told you of the “home in- 
fluence” in our institution—that we are 
as thoughtful, careful and exacting as 
your mother is when she prepares the 
favorite dish of the family. 


We want this story told to you every 
time you see a Wilson product. 


So we have adopted the Wilson label— 
shaped like a W, bearing our “big red 
W” trade mark. /t is our story—it is a 
symbol of our principles and of our 
fuarantee, 


We cannot expect your dealer to re- 
peat it to you every time you make a 
purchase — but we want to be sure that 
the story is emphasized to you then. 


The Wilson label is our standing 
promise to you that the principles which 
haveestablished our business are being 
observed faithfully, and that they will 
be maintained as they must be main- 
tained for us to grow and endure. 

The Wilson label is earned, before it 
is placed upon Majestic Hams, Bacon, 
Lard, Jams, Jellies, Catsup, Preserves, 
Butter, Eggs, and all the varied lines of 
food products for your pantry and your 
table. 

It is our promise and our guarantee 
in every sense of the words, and we in- 
tend that it shall a/ways protect your 
table. 
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Thio mark PITRE IES Bevo your quorantec” 


KANSAS CITY OKLAHOMA CITY 


Branch houses in all principal cities of the United States 


CHICAGO NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 


The U. 8. Government certifies to the purity and wholesomeness of Wilson & Co.’s Products — 
Look for the Government Inspection mark. 
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Hot Water On Tap 
In Every Home 
Only 1 Cent for 10 Gallons 
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AUTOMATIC 
Gas Water Heater 
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aottateie Gas Water Heater 

“Hot Water Like Week 
Magic” —FREE Sept. 8th to 15th 
Book tains inte 
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ga g Hot Water Service throughout the count will 
Humphre will add offer special inducements u 
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me er of r fa Send postal | phrey Heaters. Write us for 
t name of your nearest dealer 








Elmer Candy Co., Inc 
New Orleans, U.S. A 
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T. A. WILLSON & COMPANY, Inc 
Reading, Pa 
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THE GREAT ARE SIMPLE 


(Continued from Page 10 

“Done great? Of course you have! While he still contemplated it Henry 
You're a wonde r, George; put ye ire Stevens came out and put a fat erly nand 
fired.” on his shoulder. 

“Wha—what’s the matter?” stammered “I don’t imagine that’s paying | 
George, bewildered and weak, as the fact George,” he said. ‘ We'll vote you a blo 
dawned upon him that he who this mor of stock in the new company.” 
ing had dreamed himself a motor magnate George glanced up, pleasantly startl 
was after all a mere hireling and could be “The new company? You'll go on wi 
discharged at another man’s whim; infact, 1 he « r factory?” 
was just now going through the process “It’s ind to come,” said Henry. 

‘Hard to tell, George,”” blurted Stevens, grateful look came into George’ 
still with those silting blue eyes I and he stooped to take a distended mar 
steadily upon the young man. “Ha lgcument cover from a drawer. 
to tell. You're a wonder, George; but “Here's the data,” he 
there’s something vitally wrong.” roffer ’ 

“Specifications, please?”” demanded “Thanks,” said Henry Steve 
George, beginning to rebound. 

M h ‘ wa lack of decent respect for the m« di- 

o uNC : : ocre mind, for one thing,”’ suggested Henry 
promptly. ‘Take, for example, this pro 
ect of yours to build a new factory right 
over my head 3 

“So that’s it!” smiled George, and t 
his chin in air. 

7 — this getting of opti } 
talking to our own banks about loan 
bond issues and financing and all 
without ever taking me into your 
dence.” 

George looked at 
sorry for him, sorry fir 
whom he admired so greatly h nisur 
derstood him 

“Why, why, honest 
don’t ever come to 

cheme, I was only 
shape to present to } ; 

“But don’t you , George” —and the 
manner of Stevens was fatherly—*‘ your way 
of going about it creates a bad impres 
because everybody's watching you, George, 
and wondering if you ain’t a little too good 
to be true! You've go much faith in 
yourself, boy, that you want to keep some 
of it under cover. Why, the banks come t 


ing the hie 


“You push—he twists” 


me and warn me. ‘Look here,’ they 


On Hanging Pictures ihis"young. man, Lite, revisters like 


confidence operator. Besides, didn’t he 
Morgan into the contracts that are ruir 


To the household equipped with Mr. Punch this him?’” 


“Ruining him? 


- 


7T) 


George threw back } 


has no terro;rs. This clever tool drills a hole in the head and laughed. ‘‘ Mr. Stevens,”’ he said, The t morning Walt 


} ; . ° : “there are two executives I’ve met that ars react ~€ 1€8} 1 adva 
hardest wood with ease and precision. It drills a hole smart enough to put over anything that I 
, : : : : : : : could pl: or ‘em. One of ’em's Walter 
just the right size, 8 different sized drill-points in handle, Store L. oye Pe cap eptecnina 5 
to justthe right depth, in just the right place. Then the a a ee Zee 
hes , “My “gir : came back promptly. jkin’ you a lot, 
screw-eye is easily put in place, and picture hanging be- we fire you for our own protection. Don’t 
onal ° : that tell you something, George? Dor 
comes a job so tame it might quite properly be done shake your confidence in yourself a trifle 
: yeorge as clearly staggered. Ik 
on a Sunday. _ George was clea ly ctaggere i? a 
] ) ‘Il admit that it does,’ 
[his is only one of a thousand or two instances where Mr. Punch “Heck! Is this all a dream?” 
s useful in any house. Mr. Punch is a constant help to women because ing his hand over the chart 
truck imself lightly D ramatically 
it enables them to do work that would be impossible for them without og him " lightly but dramaticall; 
ne torenead, 


some such easy holemaker. ‘“No more than Napoleon’s empire 
dream, my son,” said Henry Stever 


It costs $1.80, and is worth the money in the small repairs made more. But what busted the emi 





the conveniences such as hooks and shelves put up with that he dreamed one dream too ma 
iad ‘But why discharge me?” 
George brightening. “ Why 
the dream and let me stic ’ 
Stevens regarded the 
ind phonographs stand straight, shelves are put up straight, blinkingly for a moment, ! 


level comes in handy in seeing that pictures hang straight, 
it, Hut 
You can get Goodell-Pratt levels of all sizes, in wood, iron and rose yore w eyes. He } vi 
fines iing about r ttle: 
lhe one shown here is of mahogany, full brass bound, , * tee we per hate 6 an ren 4 
long and costs $2.50 substratum of humility. It was 
made him so likable. Dog-gone the fe 
He was making it hard for Stevens to dé 
duty as he saw it; but the president of 
readuy mean } AOUSE. Mogul Truck Compa Wi 
vho wavered much in his pury 
‘It’s better to let you go, ¢ 
for both of us,”’ he deci i, 
Partial List of Tools consideration it “ 
Hacksaws Vises Mitre Boxes discouraged. y 
Saw Sets Drills Motor Sets 
Gauges Levels Bit-Braces 
Punches Lathes Grinders 
Micrometers Calipers Squares 





4S SOON aS YOU Cal 

can teach you but 1 
There was a note of the irrevocab] 

that speech, ar i George, used to qu : 

cisions, accepted it as final. Without a martness of his dress, Geor 

other word he left the preside nt’s office and wore ; restfallen air. 

sat down in his own, staring and motionless “Fired y ” Morgan 

for twenty minutes. No one had ever seer irs iltation. “I’m 


Goodell- Pratt Company 


. , Ir ¢ yeorge staring an 10tionless for s 
Greenheld, Mass., U. S. A Gt orge staring and 7 otionte rr ) 
auring the whole eight months. What put 











+} 


Cf "7 e an end to this mood of immobility was the 
HK arrival of a tirl from the cashier's office, 
/ who laid a pink slip or the desk before him. 
1 No. 151 . . ; 
wt $2 oO. It was a check for five thousand dollars, the 


amount of his salary for the unexpired four < rge Little, unatt: 


months of the year. ~*inued on Page 65 
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Whirrr! Up it Flies ! 


Get shades made to resist severe strains like this. 
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| Makea Soldier pont 


Jor aWhole Year 
or Only $150 


HE crying need of our soldiers in France is magazine 

reading matter. The same will doubtless be true of 

the large training camps throughout 'the United States. 

Ask these boys in khaki what publication they would 

rather have and you know a large majority will say, 
“The Saturday Evening Post.’”’ 


If you have a son, brother, sweetheart 
or friend, who has been called for service, 
what could be a finer thing than to send 
him a year’s subscription for The Post—52 
big issues at a cost of only $1.50? 


No matter where he goes 


The Post will follow him 


The Government will look out for that, 
as it does for ail mail addressed to our 
troops. For example, the subscription might 
be entered for the home address of your 
trooper. Then when he goes to his training 
camp it will follow him there, and then to 
France—all without a penny more than the 
regular subscription price—$1.50 per year. 


Make certain that your soldier boy gets 
a clean, new copy of The Post virtually 
as soon as anyone else can get the same 
issue, no matter where he may be. So 
fill out and detach the coupon, enclose 
remittance for $1.50 and mail today. 


Whatever change of address is required on 
our mailing list will be made as often as 
may be necessary. 


A Gift Card from the Donor 

A beautiful engraved gift card will be sent 
bythe Company, without extra charge, tothe 
soldier, sailor or marine for whom you order 
agift subscription. This card 
bears the name of the donor. 

One of these gift cards 
will be the cheer- 
iest kind of a mes- 2 
sage any soldier 
or sailor could 
receive. 


CORRE ERROR ERB ORBENAee Commence meeeeneeeetnaaae see eneneeee 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


the enclosed $1.50 please enter a subscription for The 


ening Post fer one year, beginning with the current 


Branch 


of service 


A some reading matter the f 
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TROOPS IN FR ANC E ASK: 
“SOMETHING TO RE AD” 


Special Cab Dispatch t the Pub 
AMERICAN TRAINING CAMP IN 
FRANCE, July 27 
The Sammees need all the g i wi 


nd ther 
today 
The 


hunger for fresh newspaper 
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' Continued from Page 62 oe 
and inwardly W. H. rose in his stirrups, for 
out of the darkness burned now a gleam of 
brilliant hope; but he must play his part 
with craft, and demanded scornfu * And 
I suppose you want a job here?” 
“Really, I'd like to have one, Mr. Mor a 
gan,” confessed George in a mood of hu- 
mility that there was no mistaking 
This mood melted what remained of th . 
old man’s anger. For that alone he ild 
} 


have kissed George upon his 


had not pride and cunning dictated another 
course 
“Going to want to run the whole Works = ~ 
this time?” he sneered, browbeating the " 
young fellow with every word; “going to 
rowd me right off the map?” 








‘ 
1 ‘em if you say,” said George, 
lig tened the pressure 
bs, It seems to me, he 
s about the easiest thing you d 

“One of theeasiest, sir,”’ ad ed George 

“Except losing "em,” twitted the old 
man brutally 

George winced. 

“Well, I don’t see as there’s anyt! Ng 
for a man of your ability to do round here 
as long as I stay on the job,” rumbled 
Morgan caustical 

George smiled at the sarcasm, but not 
joyously. 

“Beat me over the head if you want t 
Dut give me a j b,”” he irged. “I've g 
special reason for wanting to go to Ww 

| for you 
| “What is it?” snapped the old mar 
piciously. 

“Oh, because I want to finc ‘ 

ng about mvyself.”’ There was rea a 
ery serious in the brown eye | 





George as he made this speec! 
“Humph!” snorted old W. H., and 


swinging round, looked at the ma if 


sheets and papers or his desk and appeared 
Y Ht move along the to hesitate, but fir aly rose ar d | nted to 
+} litter “Young man.” } nr ! 
pavement with a swing- pethhccna ‘ Srregre Te 


oe | Seles ore nome Replaces ]4 Teams of Horses 


ing, springing stride do: I’m going to punish you. Here! 
pringing sti fort coin‘ puniah you Th on at 63 
turn plain walking into hap- that die-press contract. I'll tur all 
Wingf a. Yo _ Nowy : 
py ingfooting, hard pave- it over to you. You got us lt Now 7 ] 
ments into pillowy pave- get us out! Understand now, no bree 


: HIS great Indiana Truck has paid for itself at the rate of about two 
ing of new ideas—you breed too mar f t . The ete ‘lis wa . 
ments with your jolly, rol- ion, Wiatcwenaentenein, an be and one-half times per annum. The owner, H. J. Collier Company, 





slow > hi ke ‘ ‘ (men "i > } ] ; oO 
licking Wingfoot Heels! put your nose to the grindstone and drill u Delaware, Ohio, makes this statement Our careful daily ree rd 
: : out. I'll not pay vou any salar ! shows that this Indiana Truck has made good for us, as follows 

e e 
larne nt till this thing cleans ur i>} 
r | _— pocsiaggr-s thing cl , “Earned $32.50 a day aving in salari feed, shoeing, et for 14 tear 
Wingfoot Heels are all rub- 1 ree aw money, you KnoW-—all you laced this t k hauled sand, gravel, stone, coal and cement at cost per 
need to buy gasol and keep up a fr uC hauled i, gt ' 
ber lively rubber Their rm , ve — “s ~ d . an hs ton mile of $.0675. Mechanical attention in six months’ tir nly $16.99 
’ J ° put you havent got any ir 


patented air cups save slips any tthe ist a job = d | = “This certainly proves extraordinary earning power in Indiana Trucks.’ 

d me you're eating humble pie. cs 
derstand?” We will supply, on request, the detailed report on this truc} 

Duller rubber heels often | “I understand,” said George, g g | other high-earning 

| down his joy and reaching for the pape 


on the desk 


giv e you pneumatic heels. 


disappoint. But Goodyear 


Worm Drive 











Wingfoot Heels last. Their “Just to make you re al ze that this whok 
lick darned load is on you,” blustered Morgar 
slight extra cost often saves I’m going to take Estelle and go down t 
you what you would pay the Hot Springs and stay there all wint 
: if you have anything for me to sign you 
for an extra pair of some can send it down there.” 
cheaper kind. The first stenographer coming in met 
W. H. Morgan going out and was playfu 
* * * reeted by George Little from the privat 
| plavful: al tatior 
t piayiuiness, a exu 1 
Remember, Good year Wingfoot | gulpi oy had ceased before Georg 
Heels are guaranteed by Good got through the morning with the men 
year to outwear any other rubber randa that he found upon the old mar _———, 
heels. A new pair free if yours desk. Several things were seriously : 
do not. For one, the die press had been in place ’ 
‘ three months. Its performance had beet Their dominant earning power comes from the 112% Reserve Strengt | 
In black, white and tan for big : aes : rissag vene — } : . : , . kehaf . ’ ris 
a entirely up to anticipations, but productiot heavy duty motor—extra strong crankshaft —connecting rod bearings — 8( ‘ 
and little folks—50 cents put . ae ae oe saw ’ j 1] i ! 
had not been pushed. Morgar t seemed bearings and spindles—deep channel steel frame 
on by dealers and repairmen lanka faith ae <M a a 4 
The Goad +. & Babbar C acked fait - in the new engines. There had Remember — Indiana dealers are prepared to sell you a truck and let you pay for it out 
e Goo roe ee ubber Co. been difficulty, too, in determ ung ist the of its earnings. Indiana prices $100 to $1000 lower per truck: 1-ton, $1 ) 
ven, nad rignt compos tion for the me tal that was to »-ton, $3000 ton. $4000. 
i) > ; 





, form the filler between the stan pe r r 
WINGY FOOT ate and the stamped outer, case Send Your Name for Our 
hese two causes had combined tosiacker e 

HEELS production 90 much that now, when hus Operating-Costs Book 
material bills were due, the Morgan Engine ’ or mee : ‘ P : 
Works had no large supply of finished en- We prc catedl y' ve tables the average costs of oper 
gines re ady to turn into money by imme “ ick iken from many owners accurate! kept records y 
y 


you in comprehensive 


diate delivery to the shipbuilders w 
crying for them all over America 


k earning power at a glance — given for each tru 
l realize the |} 


ho were 


ck capacit iror I 1 


For another thing, that feature 


ig savings for your delivery or hauling work. S 
contract with Rogers which required M 
gan to take over all the die presses t 


~ INDIANA TRUCK CORPORATION 
ventor could manufacture in the first year AL 


. ZOTORIZE™ Service Stations in 350 Cities 
had been overlooked at first. Instead of EConomize 2 1c 
switching Rogers to the manufacture of a Dept. 22 MARION, IN DIANA, U. . A, 
lighter press that could be sold to the auto- ae ee 
: mobile makers, Morgan had let him go or RROWANA TRUCK Copp DEALERS: ‘ ay. Wire for an toda 
. duplicating the big cylinder press, for which es the chance to “close” before we hear from 

GO Dp 4 ¥ E R there was no market exce pttor val manu- 

AKRON facturers, who must not be permitted to 
n Tire § 


svat Me hee 1 Th een tequenee. there wa. | SMOIANA Records Prove INDIANA Earning Power 
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GUARANTEED === 5000 MILES! 











The Final Tire 
Of Men Who Know All Makes 


HE more experience a motorist 

has had with other tires, the surer 

is his preference, soon or late, for 
Ajax. As you know, 97% of the vast 
volume of Ajax Tires sold every year 
are Owners’ Choice—to take the place 
of the original tire equipment supplied 
by the automobile manufacturer. 


In other words, ninety-seven times 
in one hundred the Ajax owner selects 
this tire over other and less satisfactory 
makes. 


In the actual road proof, Ajax quality 
wins and holds its owners as the tire 
for all-time use 


And here is Ajax final triumph — designed, 
built and guaranteed to uphold the Ajax repu- 
tation for service and endurance — maximum 
actual milea 


Ajax Road King is built for city streets and 
farm highways. The triangle barbs mean new 
gripping efhiciency. 

Road King 1 


only th 


Guaranteed in Writing, ¢ 

minimum you may expect 
e that means just what it 
in black and white 
now. See what it 


says —per 
stigate the 


adde d 


Inve 


King otters 


Write for folder describing 
Kat Ture the greatest 


Ajax Road 
Ajax of them all 


AJAX RUBBER COMPANY, Inc. 


New York 


1796 Broadway 


la fortes Trenton \ 


“While Others are Claiming ye 


“We are Guaranteeing It 











now thirty-eight thousand dollars due 
Rogers for presses that could only be stored, 
and that gentleman was threatening to sue 
and to break his contract. 

George’s first quick move was to abduct 
Rogers again for a day, to convince him 
that he, George Little, was his original and 

| only true business friend, and that, there- 
fore, he owed it to him as a matter of per- 
| sonal gratitude to hold off his suit, to stand 
| fast by his contract, arid to shut down his 
factory for a month or longer if necessary. 
Inspired by this much of an achievement, 
George turned to his factory long enough 
to get production going at full speed by 
| applying the system of shop-racing and 
bonus payments that had proved so satis- 
| factory in the Mogul. 

But money, money, money! was what 
George needed, to satisfy Rogers, to settle 
material bills, to improve his credit and 
to meet his increasing pay roll. For this 
he naturally turned upon the sales depart- 
ment, insisting: 

“With the demand what it is and the 
demonstration what our product has given, 
you can sell these engines before they’re 
made as well as after, and you can get 
twenty-five per cent cash when the orders 
are booked by agreeing to forfeit two per 
cent for every day we're late on deliveries 
That'll hook ’em, because even ten days’ 
delay would mean twenty per cent; but 
believe me—there’ll be no delays of even a 
single hour.” 

After this talk to his sales gentlemen, 
who were somewhat doubtful, George gave 
them a practical demonstration by disap- 
pearing for three days and returning with 
an order from a foreign government for a 
quarter of a million dollars’ worth of en- 
gines, one hundred thousand dollars of the 
purchase price being in his hands in the 
form of a certified check in consideration 
for the preference in delivery which he 
guaranteed. To make good on this prom- 
ise George set up one of those unworking 
die presses out in the yard under a circus 
tent and strung up a row of lathes behind 
it, so that in a few weeks he had an engine 
works under canvas—and steam-heated, 
for the time was early winter. 

With these things working out, he started 
Rogers building again, but this time mak- 
ing presses readily salable to noncompeti- 
tors, for which George had the satisfaction 
soon of booking orders at a profit that 
would permit him to throw those unsold 
machines in the bay at the end of the year 
if necessary. 

Freight blockades, failures of material 
supply, failures of machines, labor troubles, 

| all the embarrassments that beset manu- 
facturers in that troublesome period, and a 
few more, came to George, but he never 
faltered. The fight whe fought was a fight 
within. He must prove to himself convine- 
ingly that he was a doer as well asa dreamer, 
and he kept his business eye on the essen- 
tial feature of this unusual situation. That 
was the unprecedented demand for his 
product. Every submarine that sent a ship 
to the bottom, every new order for a barrel 
of flour or a pound of munitions to go 
abroad, increased the demand for the thing 
that George was making. 

By the end of the very first month even, 
he got a glimpse of victory waiting for him 
at the end of the lane, and by the end of 
three could demonstrate to anyone that 
he had saved the Morgan Engine Works. 
W. H. had cast him off and he had come 
back and saved the old man’s fortune and 
his pride, thereby heaping coals of fire. 
Morgan himself acknowledged the coals 
when, tn the middle winter, unuble to keep 
away longer, he came back, and, never in- 
terfering, never questioning or giving an 
order, appeared content merely to sit about, 
to look on and to admire. 

But George Little also had his pride, and 
was held back by one thing from complete 
satisfaction in his achievement. 

| “Why did you discharge me, Mr. Mor- 
gan?” he asked one day with a directness 
that rather startled and pricked the old 
mi: an’ s conscience. 

Jo reason at all, George,”’ he confessed; 
“just that it hurts an old man to see a 
young one come up and tackle the proposi- 
tions that he’s afraid of and do the things 
he can’t. No other reason in the world, 
George, but that; and me thinking I was 
rich enough and smart enough to get along 
without you. I knew I wasn’t doing you 
any harm. No amount of dischargin’ Bae 
put a dent in your crust. 

‘It could though,” said George soberly, 
| recalling the awful lump that Henry Ste- 
' vens had buried in his breast, some of which 
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was still remaining. “Mr. Morgan,” and 
the young man’s manner grew confidential, 
“what is the matter with me? I’ve been 
trying to find out and I can’t see but that 
I'm fairly competent.” 

“Competent?” inquired the old man in 
some surprise. “George, you’re a world 
beater.” 

“Why, then 
me?” 

“Same reason I did, without a doubt.” 

“I don’t believe it,” said George. “‘I'm 
going over to ask him.” 

That afternoon he did. It was the first 
time he had gone near the Mogul Works in 
half a year. Naturally he paused for a mo- 
ment before the long brick walls rising on 
the new factory site. There was something 
dramatic about the spectacle. It gave him 
a queer emotional thrill. He had another 
curious feeling when, turning into the old 
building and mounting to the office, he en- 
countered his own name: “ George Little 
Assistant to the President,”’ still upon the 
door. Thissight brought a blush to George’ 
cheek. How boldly and how hurriedly he 
had put it there, and how deliberate the 
were in removing it! Walking in, 
found Henry R. Stevens at his desk, look- 
ing hard worked but happy. 

“Howdy, George,” said Henry, shaking 
hands. “‘What you doing over here? The 
old man fire you again?”’ 

“No,” smiled George with 
throat; “ 
this time. 

‘That's what I hear. Morgan’s going to 
. in up after all on this little deal of his 

id yours.” 

, ‘Yes,” affirmed George with pardonal 

‘he is: or rather, we are for Mr. 
organ treats me like a partner now. But, 
Stevens, there’s one thing that makes 
ve uneasy. You told me there was 
particular thing the matter with me 
thing. There must be a lot of thing 
rse; but what particular thing was it 
had in mind?” 

George was very 
serious he 
stevens, 


, did Mr. Stevens discharge 


George 


a gulp in his 
I guess I’ve made good over there 


” 


serious, and the mo 

looked the funnier it seemed t 

who threw back his head ar 

laughed, and then, taking a fresh look at 
George, followed it by another laugh, as if 
some long-laid mine of Brobdingnagiar 
humor had at last been exploded 

“Just that you are too easily gulled, 
George,”” he was able to stammer at last 
“ gulled by a couple of old men that 
both smarter than you are, but not 
blamed much smarter either.”” After whic! 
Henry Stevens laughed some more. 

A shade of rich red color was mounting 
along George’s neck to his ears. 

I like to see you enjoy yourself,’’ he ob- 
served dryly; “but if you would be a little 
more explicit I could perhaps laugh too.” 

“Well,” responded the president of the 
Mogul Truck Works, “‘you let old Walter 
gull you for one. He was just down on hi 
knees praying for you to come back when 
you blew in and he ripped round and panned 
you and made you go to work for nothing 
to get your job back. 

“Is that so?” gasped George in 
chagrin. “And I’ve been doing my darned 
est to keep him from finding out how really 
critical things were so it wouldn’t break his 
tough old heart!” 

“Well, he knew and told me next day 
about it, the old rascal! How he pan ned 
you and put you to work for nothing! 

‘At that, [don’t know asit has hurt me,” 
reflected George. “I seem to feel pretty 
good about the transaction now. But one 
thing still worries me: Why did you dis 
charge me, Mr. Stevens?” ‘ 

“Fooled you!” declared Ste¥&hs un- 
blushingly. ‘* Discharged you in the way I 
did, expecting you would do just what you 
did. I knew that it was you or bust for 
Morgan, but that he was too proud ever to 
admit it—that you'd have to be sent back 
there crawling on your hands and knees 
and be -gging for pe rmission to save his Works 
for him.” 

Those brown eyes of George’s were big 
and staring as he listened; he was a littl 
more dazed than he had been the day that 
Stevens let him go. 

“But suppose—suppose,” he ventured, 
“that I hadn’t gone to Morgan at all, but 
had tried to land a job somewhere else.” 

“Why, then the girl and I would have 
done a little steering. 

‘The girl! Estelle? Did she know?” 

“T told her next day. Couldn’t run the 
risk of having he Tr think there was anything 
wrong with you. 

There was a very queer look on George’s 
face. (Concluded on Page 69 


some 
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This Little Box Tells the Truth 
About Mattress Values— 


Look into it and you will find why one 
mattress is better than another. 


All kinds of mattresses are made of all 
kinds of fillings, so it is only by 4nowsng 
what ts ina mattress that you can judge its value. 
The box contains a sample of the long-fibre cotton used 
in SEALY MATTRESSI S, also an exhibit of cotton 
used in ordinary mattresses, then mill waste, used in so 


lled lt mattr j | shodd bstitute f | 
called felt mattresses, and wool shoddy, a substitute for felt 


When you compare SEALY long-fibre, air-woven cotton with 
the cheaper grades, you will understand why SEALY MATTRESSES 


never become flat or hard, and why “‘Sieeping on a Sealy is like sleepir ¥ 
, “d.”” ‘\ j 
: j 
Write your name and address on the coupon below and mail it today and we will send you this MATTRESS MUSEUM, FREI f 
i 
The important point about a Mattress is what goes in it. If Pure long-fibre air-woven Cotton is used, it’s a good Mattress—a Seals oe i 
ih 


The 






Sanitary 
Tuftless | 


Mattress “Sleeping ona i 
SEALY 


q 





Sealy 
Triple Guarantee 





















. like sleeping on a cloud.” i 
pry mag rahe You Steen Soundly ona Sealy) — ask any alarmclock 
t Lint r Mill-Wa " a 
| 2 We Guarantee « Sealy f | L | Co f bl E | {i 
y against be ¢ Lumpy i 
Rees uxurious a omiortabie— conomica H 
3. We Guarantee that after Sixty 
. 1 | ‘ 
‘ Mater ADE. of pr selects n by our patented air 
ar mone M* ud Phe smooth tuftless feature so essential to perfect 
. g delightful relaxation, and absorbing instead of radiating 
The ng-fibre, air-woven cotton cannot ha be 
g t retains its restful, buoyant properties per 
und \ pr — Because they are not tufted, Sealy Mattre have 1 just-gath 
through to the « in, spring 1 er t . i 
Sealy Mattress Company PY Soltis . ! 
You buy a Sealy Mattress and there the cost e1 Every S id t Diti 
Py, there! s. No upkeep in annual remaking we guarantee that kee] fect , ‘ | 
nd = dical | 
\ ears. Re id the guarantee. 
The Sealy Pillow, also made by the Sealy Pr 


“ "Selenite die SEALY MATTRESS CO. s Sugar Land, Texas 
\ ti 























and mail 


TODAY 
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Mattress ( ompany 


Sugar Land, Texas 
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Top Production Never Reached 
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Until There’s Proper Light 


We must never forget that there’s a ‘‘ human element’”’ 


| NATIONAL | 
MAZDA 


in factory production. The man is not a machine. He 


# can not be geared up to produce automatically at a 


chosen rate. 


He works at variable efficiencies. 


A sure stimulus to rapid and accurate workmanship is abun- 


dant light! 


The well lighted shop is a cheerful place. The 


worker feels more like pitching in and giving of his best. The 
absence of conscious effort makes the work go well. 


And when the worker can see his every move, he gains a confidence that 
leads to precision. Spoilage is reduced, seconds are fewer, and mistakes and ac- 
cidents rarer. The better the light the more seldom occur those distressing inci- 
dents that upset the whole shop and knock holes in production for hours at a time. 


National MAZDA C Lamp 


Adequate lighting has always been possi 
ble, but sometimes at what was thought to 
be an impractical cost. Now, by the use of 
NATIONAL MAZDA C lamps, you can get 
all the light you need for perfect vision at a 
cost no greater than you may have been 
paying for insufficient light. 

Just as the NATIONAL MAZDA B 
trebled the light your current would give, so 
the NATIONAL MAZDA C (the gas-filled 
bulb with its coiled wire filament) has nearly 
doubled it again 

More than five times the light with no in 
crease in current consumption! 

It is poor economy to use these lamps 
to cut down expense. What is needed is 
more light 

The gain in speed and accuracy of pro- 
duction is many times greater in most cases 
than any saving likely to be made in the 
lighting bill. The money cost of a single ac 
cident which might have been prevented by 


better light will often exceed an entire year’s 
expense for illumination. 


But good lighting is not entirely a matter 
of more light. Though enough light is the 
first requirement of proper illumination, 
there are other requirements, such as the 
avoidance of glare and the correct choice of 
light intensities for the work. 


In some instances, too, the duplicating of 
daylight in color (as well as approximating 
it in intensity) will dictate the selection of 
NATIONAL MAZDA C.-2 lamps. These are 
a newer development, using the principles of 
the NATIONAL MAZDA C, but giving the 
value of daylight to the color of the illumi 
nation by means of a colored-glass bulb 

That the lamps may be properly selected 
and correctly installed, we shall be glad to 
refer you to our local agent—or the aid of our 
Engineering Department may be enlisted. 
National Lamp Works of General Electric 
Co., 33 Nela Park, Cleveland, O. 


NATIONAL 
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EVENING POST 


Boldero, receiving the pistol, took also a 
round piece of money—gold, to judge by 
the weight, and by its breadth a double 
eagle. 

“Twenty 
trust me a 

The other laughed at his amazement. 

“Don’t know whether I do or not,” 
came the dry answer. ‘“‘Go out and see. 
Pawn that devil’s plaything, anyhow. 
There’s a Jew next door to the Acropolis 
Bar. Any of our neighbors will direct you. 
‘And mind you come back with the chynge 

1’ A world-weary laugh followed this 
injunction. ‘Trot along. You can leave the 
street door unlatched.” 

Alone in the street, Boldero found him- 
self a prey to mingled feelings. He had 

killed a man and the fact crushed him; he 
had rescued a man from death and the res- 
cue seemed a trifle. This queer old creature 
upstairs, for whom his soul was blackened, 
cared nothing about it either way, but 
treated him like a child whose guilt or inno- 
cence was not worth consideration. 

‘What's the use,” thought Jack, ‘ 
ing to do the right thing?” 

Nevertheless, he went on his errand down 
the gloomy row of wooden verandas. A 
few lighted windows here and there dis- 
closed the brown interiors of shops where 
Chinamen sat talking soberly among tiers 
of red-labeled merchandise He found the 
pawnbroker easily, for the Acropolis Bar 
stood bright and gaudy upon a corner and 
served to light up a dusty neighboring den, 
the front of which was crowded with guitars, 
accordions, carpenters’ firearms and 
ilver watches. In this den, over a smoking 
kerosene lamp, he quarreled with a talka- 
tive member of the lost tribes, a degraded 
and discourteous Jew, who at last lent him 
four bits for the dead man’s revolver 

Thence he returned to the glaring Acrop- 
olis, where, amid the , heat and sweaty 
wrangling of a hundred Macedonian labor- 
ers, he caught the bartender’s 
long enough to have his goldpiece changed 
ilver. The paid off 
and crowded along the drinking 
Dionysus brandy and jabbering something 
about a flood from the hills. He left them 
to their pleasure and regained the cool air 
of the street. 

Halfway home, at 
met a group of three men. 
Quarter, this foreign refuse | 
it was not surprising to find one of the men 
a tall Sikh, who stood very straight in an 
old khaki jacket and wore a pink turban. 

‘The Little Old Man,” this Easterner 
was saying in excellent English, ‘‘ who lives 
at the Black Door in the Wall? Where is 
that door, please? The old man who can- 
not hear 

“Aw, go raghead!”’ growled 
the other two, and turned slouching away. 

The Sikh looked after them, his brown 
face touched with the mild scorn of a man 
well used to such rebuffs 

“Straight ahead,” said Boldero. “I’m 
going there myself. Ahead; on your rig] 

At the sound of his voice the two white 
men wheeled about. Boldero found himself 
facing his enemies; for the taller of the two 
was the big-nosed man, alive and grim, with 
a red-stained bandage under his hat and 
drie d bl ood upon one ¢ heek bone. 

‘Come along, Fingers!”’ urged his com- 
panion. “It’s that kid again.” 

But Mr. Fingers advanced with a menac- 
ing air. 

‘I see it is,” he cried. “I'll fix him.” 

Boldero cast a glance behind. The 
was marching on his way. 

‘No, you won't!” Fe retorted, confront- 
ing the > pair once more. “You're not man 
enol igh 

Something in Jack’s bearing and a slight 
forward movement of his hands bespoke 
such practiced readiness that the tall man 
halted. They stood looking each other in 
the eyes. 

“This ain’t no place,” said Fingers, “and 
my head swimmin’ too. But there'll be 
other places. Don’t forget that, son.” 

“Places are alike to me,” stated the 
young man boldly. 

“All right. We'll meet up. 
wagging his damaged head, 
but with a relish of hatred. 
acrost one ‘nother.’ 

Jack’s eyes suddenly brightened. 

“Now I know you!” he exclaimed. 
“Thought that voice was familiar. You 
were robbing a house downstairs’’—he 
named the town, street, day and hour 
“‘and sung out, tellin’ me to go upstairs. 
Didn't you? We've met before.” 

The big-nosed man gave a start. 
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moke 
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“Oh!” He fixed his look harder 
ever. His manne rT ¢ hanged. “One « 
he said gravely, ‘is meant to be un 
for the other.” 

“Well,” agreed Bolde ro, *” 
me for your little mascot.” 

His foe remained thoughtful. 

“One of us—meant to be—that’s plain 
I’m a-comin’, Pill-Hop.” 

With that he turned, rejoined his fellow, 
and walked slowly away, 
and holding a broken, imperfect hand to the 
side of his face. As for Boldero, he 
homeward under the dark verandas, chinked 
the money in his poe ket ee breathed gre 
drafts of the night air; his heart light, hi 
conscience free, unburdened of a dead bod; 
lying among the river bushes. 

He entered the Black Door in the Wall, 
to find a bright light streaming downstair 
His host’s room, above, 
landing, and resounded 
that ceased as he went up. 

The little deaf man and the tall pink 
turbane i Sikh looked at him across | 
on which a hot supper smoked by 
of four « can dl les, 

‘Ww uh kaun hai?” 

“My preserver, aid the 
eally, but not unkindly. 

The two went on speaking in a forei 
tongue of which Boldero understood mor 
than they could have gues : r 
ending some tale of a shipload of labor 
and more than once used the word 
spiracy.” 

‘I'll probably get into a row, then,” said 
the Sikh at last. “‘So’’—he drew from on 
pocket a buckskin pouch, from another 
three or four silver war medals—“ 
worship will take 


don’t count on 


] 


talking as he went 


strolled 


stood open to the 


with lively talk 


inquired the Sikh 
old mar 


care of these?” 

The de af man node led. 

“Of course! Good luck to you. And,” 
added, as the Sikh laid his 


mber, anda Singh, 


valuabl 
chair, “reme 
yu meet this boy 


rhanda Sing! 


friendly sagac 
Jack’ portrait a 
away at the back of his mind 

“Good!” said he. Then, giving the Do 
Y la ver, laot } thi y 
Mua Very CUPLOUS Salute, Nhe st is lear leg 
in motion, marched to the stairs—the lintel 
brushing his pink turban—and, with a nod 
and another quick smile, went down int 
the darkne ss. 

Greatly 
ing while 


to be taking 


i, Boldero stood 
the old man opened a ~y y door i 
the matched boarding of the wall, gathered 
up the buckskin purse and the war me dal s 
put them into cupboard, an 
locked them safely away with a flat k 

‘I was once in India.’ he 
though replying to a question *Many of 


interestec watch- 


a recess or 
‘ bse cles | as 


these chaps come to set me, passing 
throug! 
With that, he returned to the table 
where suppe 10oked amid the candlelight 
“Take a chair, Mr. Boldero,”’ said he 
and when they were seated he continued, 
heaping Jack’s plate with rice, 
bacon and cubes of white bean cake 
**How much did you get from the Jew?” 
Boldero laid on the table his pock 
money —the Jew’s pittance, two 
apart from the rest. 


‘You 


chopped 
etful of 


keep that,”” murmured . 
sweeping the main heap toward himself 
and counting it carefully. “The Jew’s 
money is yours, of course.” 

Boldero said nothing and put the 
coins away again. 

“‘Satisfied?’’ snapped Doornail Jimm 

The pupils of his eyes had grown narr 
and keen as a miser’s; yet it was no mise 
Boldero fe It, that pierced him now, 
but something more human, more complex, 
in which the cupidity aimed at higher and 
subtler affairs than money. This 
first time they bad seen each other clearly; 

d with a touch of wonder Boldero dis 
pears: Jimmy’s ‘he » to be pe ng but 
that of the drunken vagabond he had taken 
for granted. In the yellow 2 tee of the 
candles it shone forth, withered, 
with fine fe atures roughened by outdoor 
wear, and pouched eyelids forming the 
triangular folds of = round a pair of 
glittering eyes. Neat, shaven, hawk-nosed, 
the old fellow seemed tart as a frosty apple 
and wary as a bird. 

“Quite satisfied?” 

Boldero nodded. His host feli to eating 
the rice and bean cake with great appetite. 
The only drink on the table was two cups 
of tea—covered cupsavithout handles, Chi 
nese fashion. The meal proceeded in silence 
Continued on Page 73 
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Continued from Page 70 
but when they had left the platter clean 
Boldero found those birdlike brown eyes 
fastened on him again. 

“T like people who are easily satisfied,” 
declared the Doornail. “‘And my life is 
hard!y worth a great reward. I’m not un- 
grateful, though. Is there anything you'd 
like to ask me for?” 

““Yes,”’ replied Boldero, finishing his tea 
and replacing the cover. “‘ Your name.” 

“Heh!” The other chuckled as though 
more and more pleased. “Well, sir, you 
may call me’’—Boldero perceived the 
choice of words—‘‘ you may call me James 
Weechurch, at your service. But what 
else? For yourself, now. What do you 
want?” 

“I don’t want anything,” cried Jack, 
growing indignant. =A it, Mr. Wee- 
church. You didn’t hire me to slug that 
hobo, did you? ma 

For the first time Mr. Weechurch smiled; 
and the smile brought a transformation, 
making his wrinkled face warmer, wonder- 
fully kinder, almost young 

“No,” said he. “‘ You’re my benefactor. 
We don’t always like our benefactors; but 
I rather like you; though all I’m going to 
give you in return is what I’ve given you 
already—a piece of good counsel. Keep it, 
for it’s be yond rubies, and a pear! of great 
price. It’s this: Never” he tapped out 
the words with forefinger on table—‘‘ never 
run away from anything.” 

Shoving back his chair, he rose, looked 
meditative, wagged his head, and drew from 
his waistcoat a large iron key, which he laid 
beside Jack's plate ° 

“With that key you can go and come,” 
he continued. ‘‘ Your meals here, your bed 
in the back room. I make you heartily free 
of the house upon one condition.”” He 
paused, and repeated with emphasis: “‘ Upon 
one condition: that you hold you ir tongue 
and do not speak, outside, of anything you 
may see or hear in this house—not any- 
thing whatsoever.” 

Boldero, glad of a lodging in wet weather, 
promptly agreed. 

*“*And now,” continued Mr. Weechurch, 
“good night. I’m turning in early.”” He 
blew out two of the candles, gave the third 
to his guest, and, himself taking the fourth, 
crossed the room and set it at his bed’s 
head on a wooden sconce from which he 
took a small black volume. “*‘Good night 
I shall now read myself to sleep from the 
dullest book ever printed on this earth.” 

Candle in hand, Boldero paused at the 
threshold and hesitated. 

““What’s its name, sir? 

The old man chuckled and darted a 
glance of approval. 

“Its name,” he replied, folding his coat 
neatly over a chair, “is Philip’s Beauty of 
Female Holiness. Two hundred and fifty- 
one pages of poppy and mandragora. I’ve 
been reading it for a twelvemonth and am 
mired in page thirty. You like books, 
then?” 

“Yes, sir,” admitted Boldero. ‘‘Some. 
Not many.’ 

Mr. Weechurch sa 
boots 

“‘Can’t have this one!” he cried jeal- 
ously. “It’s my nightcap, my posset, my 
door into the vast inane. Good night again, 
my boy!” 

It was characteristic of Boldero that, as 
he went exploring by reddish candlelight 
the strangely smelling corridor which led to 
his new quarters, he would not have ex- 

hanged them for a pslace, or his eyening’s 
entertainment for all the theaters in Chris- 
tendom 

“And he has good table manners,’ 
thought Boldero. “by watching I can 
learn to eat right, here.” 





t down to unlace his 


Vv 

HE bedroom to which Boldero found his 

way and which his candle dimly lighted 
was a cavernous little place, filled with Chi- 
nese refuse— broad, varnished wicker hats, 
worn-out sandals; rusty hoes and trowels 
and spades; a wilderness of bulbs, roots, 
withered herbs piled in every corner, 
wreathed round the window frame, dan- 
gling overhead from a network of wires. It 
smelled of the earth, of blossoms and juices 
not quite evaporated, but still breathing 
virtue. Boldero placed his candle on the win- 
dow ledge and sneezed. Over the counter- 
pane of a neglected bed there were scattere d 
little bundles of dried sea horses, like « hess 
knights, wrinkled with age. He put them 
upon a shelf before turning down the covers. 
It was a strange room and Boldero gloried 
in it. 
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“What a lot,”’ said he, ‘to learn about 
this house!” 

He flung open the window, blew out his 
candle and slipped into bed. Though not a 
sumptuous couch, it was the best he had 
known for many a night. To hear rain 
splash and trample outside the window, to 
lie so near a drenching, and yet be as dry as 
these clean-smelling herbs roundabout, en- 
hanced his luxury. 

“*A heap to learn!” he mumbled, and so 
fell comfortably asleep, looking forward to 
great things. 

He woke next morning with a sense of 
bright promise and novelty, though his 
room and the world were filled rather with 
a brown gloom than with daylight. Rain 
crossed his window in heavy vertical lines, 
like glass rods, which melted and broke into 
silver spray on the rusty iron of Chinese 
roofs, a green tre llised gourd vine, the tiled 
cornice of the joss house, and a sodden 
courtyard, in which a troop of Mandarin 
ducks, their varicolored feathers bedrag 
gled and darkened, went waddling aim- 
lessly among puddles. 

“Fine wad r,” he thought while he 
dressed, ‘‘to go looking for work.” 

In the corridor he found, to his surprise, 
a band of yellow light er A the stair- 
head where the door of Mr. Weechurch’s 
room stood open. As he passed he glanced 
in to say good morning, and saw Mr. Wee 
church still abed, sitting propped on pillows 
Two candles burned low at his bedside, as 
forawake. The old man’s head, ina pointed 
white woolen n igh teap, which made him 
look like Marley’s Ghost with its pigtail on 
end, had fallen back. His breath came 
regularly and peacefully; his eyes were shut 
fast; his arms, clothed in the sleeves of a 
blue silk wadded jacket, were folded on the 
counterpane; and his fingers weakly grasped 
a little black book. The Beauty of Female 
Holiness had done its work. 

Boldero, smiling, was about to pass, 
when he saw on the table a thing that 
gleamed in the candle light 

“Ho! This won't do!” he murmured, 
and stole into the room. 

The gleaming thing on the table was a 
small scattered mound of money —silver and 
gold pieces; a large old-fashioned gold 
watch with a heavy chain; a gold snuff- 
box; and a locket set with sparkling stones 
of different colors. 

**He empties his pockets there and leaves 
the door wide open!” thought Boldero, 
staring. “‘This won't ever do! He needs 


guardian.” 
Glancing from the little hoard to its 
owner, he had a momentary shock. For an 


instant he thought the old man’s eyes had 
seemed open, watching him; but they were 
not; . must have been some trick of can- 
dlelight and shadow. 

Boldero stared again at the heap on the 
table and wagged his head. 

*“*Mr. Weechurch!” he said aloud. “‘Oh, 
Mr. Weechurch!”’ 

Remembering the man’s deafness, he 
stepped over and shook the footboard of 
his bed. The Beauty of Fémale Holiness 
tumbled from his relaxed fingers as lifelike 
as possible. The head and its goblin night- 
cap rolled gently from side to side. Yes, he 
must have been asleep; he woke easily and 
naturally, his brown eyes wandering at 
first, then growing alert and fixed. With an 
effort of drowsy mus les, his lean fac e arew 
into a smile 

“Who are you? Oh, yes! Good morning. 
What was it?”’ 

Boldero nodded at the pile on the _ 

“That ain’t right, sir,’ h 1e decl: lare din re- 
buke, “to leave a mint of valu’bles lyin’ 
joose, and your door wide open! You'l 
wake up some mornin’ and find it all gone; 
or, what’s more, you won't wake up at all. 
Honestly, sir, it ain’t safe at your age.” 

Mr. Weechurch considered this advice 
with a look which seemed unnecessarily 
cunning 

“I seldom do it,” he replied at last 
From Boldero’s serious young face he 
glanced toward the table; then yawned 
‘It was careless, as you say, at my age 
Give me the watch, will you? And put the 
rest back into my pockets there Good! 
Many thanks 

And, humping his knees comfortably 
under the bedclothes, he began to wind his 
great gold watch with a careful, preoccu 
pied air. Boldero saw that the time piece 
had a checkered shield and a pig’s head en- 
graved on its broad bach 

‘W hat amuses you?” 

church suddenly. 

“Me?” The young man was taken un- 


aware, for he knew he certainly had not 


inquired Mr. Wee- | 
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miled. ‘“‘Why—well—it seemed funny, 
kind of, to go and spoil a splendid watch by 
carvin’ pigs on it. 

His friend looked very much surprised. 

“Carving pigs?’’ Weechurch peered at 
him as though he were mad, turned the 
watch over and over, studied it, then 
laughed. ‘Oh, ah, you're right. That pig 
is rather silly. Heralds cleverly disguise the 
absurdity by calling him a boar.” 

This speech left Boldero fathoms deep in 
mystification. Heralds? He knew heralds: 
they were old-fashioned military bands- 
men, who used to blow brass horns and 
wear queer shirts like a couple of towels 
pinned together at the corners. They were 
all dead, anyway. What could a set of 
dead-and-gone buglers have to do with this 
pig on a watch? 

“Oh, I see!” 
any ignorance. 

3ut when, with a promise to return to 
dinner, he had shut the old man’s door for 
him and stumbled down the dark stairway, 
Boldero found this puzzle heavy on his 
mind. He was hagridden by it while he ate 
a dime’s worth of breakfast at an oilcloth 
counter, and even afterward. 

“That old fox there—was he laughing up 
his sleeve?”’ Boldero could not answer the 
question. “‘Maybe it ain’t him 
guardian. Maybe it’s me. After all 
believe he was asleep for a minute. But, 
if not, now what was his game? Times I 
think he’s deeper’n a well and smarter’n a 
whip; times I wonder if got good 
sense. A miracle he ain’t been killed before 
I came along.” 

So thinking, he wandered the streets to 
look for work. Under the broad verandas 
he could travel dry, though the rain slanted 
its white lines down the streets and blew 
like smoke along the asphalt. Boldero had 
little hope of getting employment ~ 
weather, but would not fail for 
trying. 

“Tl can’t sorn on 
ever,”’ he vowed; 
done for him.” 

Proceeding in this frame of mind, he met 
immediately with good fortune. At the third 
street corner a round little bright-eyed man 
with a florid wet face looking through the 
collar of a rubber coat, darted at him from 
somewhere and cried: 

“Hold on, boy! Wanta job?” 

- You bet!” said Boldero. 

**Look as if you could juggle a sandbag,’ 
said the little bright-eyed man. “Run 
up on the levee there, by the bridge; report 
to Mr. Breagan, and tell him the mayor 
sent you. Couple of dollars in it. Go 
after 'em 

Flapping a rubber sleeve in the direction 
of the river, he was gone. 

‘Thank you, sir!” cried Boldero vainly, 
and set off at a run. 

High on the levee, black against willow 
tops and the gloomy sky, more rubber 
coated men were hurrying back and fort 
shouting, waving their flippers like pen- 
guins. Boldero clambered up to join them. 
A tired foreman made him welcome with 
great curses. For the next ten hours he 
labored mightily, wet to the skin but red 
hot and cheerful, shoveling gray river sand 
into jute bags, carrying them on stretchers, 
piling them to form a bulkhead under the 
ramp of a wooden bridge. Half the time he 
stood in the river, which coursed violently, 
a muddy orange torrent hissing louder thar 
wind or rain. Half the time he sweated on 
the dike above a scene of glassy-white roofs, 
with here and there a forgotten flag whip- 
ping itself to pieces Gn a bending staff. He 
went home after dark, thoroughly tired, and 
dripping like a water rat, but with a time 
card in his porket. 

“Heavens, young one!” cried Mr. Wee- 
church at the stairhead. “‘Are you back 
from the bottom of the sea? Come here!” 
In a brown dressing gown, corded at the 
waist, the old man stood, like a monk, be- 
fore a fire that roared up the ruinous chim- 
ney throat. “Come in! Put on something 
dry.” 

He bustled about the,room until Boldero, 
in a suit of Chinese woolerm pyjamas and 
thick sandals, sat lolling before the live-oak 
blaze, watching his clothes steam on a chair 
back. 
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“Drink this.” Weechurch shoved a 
tumbler into his hand and poured from a 
round-bodied earthen bottle a few drops of 
some angry-colored liquor. “It’s the real 
ng ga pi, and will do your business.” 

The drink tasted like quinine, ginger and 
earth mold dissolved in flame. Boidero 
coughed. Tears ae to his eyes. 

“Now,” chuckled his host, “ you feel like 
Ram Dass with the fire in his be lly—don’t 
you: ae 

Putting away the earthen bottle, Wee- 
church drew up the third chair and sat be- 
side Jack to toast his feet at the blaze. For 
a time neither man spoke—both enjoyed 
the silence and their hearth; till presently, 
what with the warmth and the effect of 
that potent me -dicine, Boldero found his na- 
ture expanding in a glow of kindness. 

‘Mr. Weechurch, I got a confession to 
make.” 

**Make it,” 
girdle. 

Soldero considered. 

“It’s only fair. You’ ve been darn’ good 
to me,” he began. “’Tain’t every man 
would house me so pleasant and friendly 
Treatment tells. This morning I felt in- 
quisitivelike, and thought I'd try to find 
out more about you and your house. I’m 
ashamed of that now, sir; and, before we 
go any further, I want to own that when 
you stood talkin’ with your raghead friend, 
Ghanda Singh, last night—well, I could 
understand part of what you two was 
sayin’.”” 

The brown hermit started up in his chair 

**How much?” heasked. “‘ Which part?” 

Boldero told him fully and honestly. 

“But how could you?” inquired Mr. 
Weechurch. 

Boldero stretched his legs before the 
live-oak billets 

“Because,” he answered dreamily, as 
though his short life were ages long—** be 
I remember, when I was a 
of a boy, old Eph Bucklands, the 
tin peddler, carted me round ( canada and 
New England on his cart. Eph said he 
went soldier to the East Injun Mutiny, 
whatever that was. He was a funny old fel- 
ler; wore earrings, used to play the hum- 
strum to all the dances, and win money on 
horse trots at the fairs. He taught me how 
to run foot Boldero’s face shone 
with the memory of past delights. “Old 
Ephr’m allowed he could talk East Injun 
and taught me bits of it, so’s he and I could 
carry on conversation private, among us 
two. I was knee-high to Bildad then—no 
father nor mother; so everything come 
natural, you might say. We'd talk all kinds 
o’ stuff right before people’s faces without 
lettin’ on. It made me kind of sly, maybe; 
but I don’t want to fool you.” 

He stared at the fire and, therefore 
not see his companion’s face; but he 
an altered voice replying. 

“Jacl k, my son, " said Weechurch, “‘con- 
fession is good for the inwards. Now let me 
unbuckle a few holes.’” He laughed. ‘“‘It 
was a trap I set for you this morning. I 
wasn't asleep. When you saw those gew- 
gaws on my table, end walked in to wake 
me well, you chose the proper course 
Had you taken anything, you might never 
have got out this door, boy.’ 

Bok le ro’s eyes opene “d, very 
wide 

“Was that it?” 


said the monk, twisting his 


hot 
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, could 


heard 


blue and 
he cried. His face lighted 
with satisfaction. “‘I couldn't imagine why. 
You didn’t seem asleep just right, 
way, but I never thought of that, Mr. 
chure — 

His monkish friend 
tween him and the fire. 

Call me Jimmy.” 
“T never - thought of it, 

Doornail Jimmy 
wrap, laughed again, 
from the hearth. 

“Now we know each other!” he 
claimed. ‘‘ And it’s time we ate some food. 
I saw you never thought once.” 

He got up, shuffled to the landing, and 
snarled something down the stairs in dis- 
cordant Chinese. 

“Time for dinner, 
must turn in early, 
night.” 


some- 


Wee- 


parted a smile be- 


Jimmy.” 
shrank into his brown 
and drew in his feet 


pro- 


said he. “You 
sleep hard all 


boy,” 
and 


TO BE CONTINUED 
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Opinions Differ 


As to How Good Cars Should Be 
What Is Your Idea About It? 


Some say that 50 per cent over-strength is a large enough Mitchell today has 31 features which nearly all cars omit. 


margin of safety. Some wonder why we don't include shock absorbers. 


kr . “Tk . ° . , 
So we used to think. The Mite hell led the trend toward The reason is our shock-absorbing springs. No other method 
light ness up to three years ago Then Mitchell became a gives such easy riding. Yet these springs, under our new 


world-car. In some new countries it met fearful tests. In 1913, standards, never yet have broken. In two years, not a single 


no 24 Aas 


our Mr. Bate spent a year in Europe, studying standards there. spring. 


Chen in agreement with the best enginee rs, 
we doubled our margins of safety. 


Now the Mitchell car is famous for en- 


lurance, on the hardest roads in the world 


t 
Under ordinary conditions it is a lifetime 
cal [wo have alre ady traveled over 200,- 


OOU mile S eac h 


Now the Mitchell is known as “The 
Engineers Car,’ because so many noted 
engineers have bought it. Every Mite hell 


dealer has a list of them. 


Most cars are now bought to keep. And 
this extra strength, in our opinion, gives 
Mitchell a desired distinction, which every 


year increases. 


What Equipment? 


Most car buyers, we have found, add 
some extra features And these extras are 
expensive. So we include on every car the 


features that are wanted. 


We found them out by listing all that any 
car included. Then by noting, in countless 
cases, things that buyers added. So the 
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ger Six on similar lines, with 120 
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power motor. '4-inch smaller bore 
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How Handsome? 


How handsome, how luxurious do you 
want a car to be? 

We believe that fine-car buyers want the 
limit. So, in the past year, we have added 
24 per cent to the luxury cost of the Mitchell. 


Our experts studied all new-model cars. 
They noted every detail which offered an 
attraction. Then, in designing these new 
Mitchells, they embodied all the best. Then 
they added heat-fixed, long-enduring finish. 
So the Mitchells that you see today are the 


handsomest cars in their class. 


We afford all this at Mitchell prices be- 
cause of factory efficiency. Under John 
W. Bate, the efhx lency expert, our factory 
cost has been cut in two. Now we build the 
complete car, € hassis and body, under these 
Bate methods. And the saving pays tor 
these extras. 


The Mitchell, we figure, offers at least 20 
per cent greater value than the average car 
in this class. Go see what you think about it 
MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, Inc 

Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 
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Concluded From Page 13 


The active expansion of interest seemed 
to be confined to the contestants. The 
thousands sat about on their haunches and 
stared, chewed tt 
ing 

By mid-afternoon Trelawney had reached 
the last number on his program 
to be a distance race. He exp! 
to Kingozi 

“I’m going to make it about two miles,” 
he said. “Straightaway down the track and 


and said 1 





Sugar cé 


This was 





ained his plan 


return. Can't be at both ends of the course 
at once; so I’m going to show them where 
I put a yam under a bush, about a mile ou 

Then I'll start them here; and the man 
who comes back with the yam first is the 


winner.” 

“That rather cut 
might be a little slow the first mile but 
strong at a finish, doesn't , 

“I never thought of that!” said Tre- 





lawney, somewhat dashed. Then he ig 
ened. “ Well, what difference does it make? 
We're not timing this lot. The real race 


will be from here to the yam 
He led the contestants down the forest 










track, showed them where he | the yam 
imes, and 

ined t ' 
| t ‘ 

overzealou the vere ff lrela ( 
glancing at his wrist watcl viped h 
streaming forehe at is 

chair alongside f 

“Tl give a als ceili nin 
e nazarded *Be t gz me ne 


and sparkle 

The lithe figures entered 
Quiet fell. T 
rour 1 
Cazi Moto brought the tall balauri and 
Trelawney 
Sudder 





sipped gratefully at its « 
ly he put it down and uttered an 
ejaculation of sur} f 
leaped an eager figure, followed almost 














immediat D several more The con- 
testants were returning 

“Blockheads!”’ cried T . thor- 
oughly exasperated “They've mixed it 
agall They haven't been gone three 


minutes! 

Closely followed by half a dozer , 
the leading contestant dashed up. He 
eagerly thrust forward a yan 









** Here, bwana!”’ he gasped 

And his compar is, close at his hee 
also proffered yams And, before Tre 
lawney had recovered his wits, all the other 
ontestants had dashed into the clearing 
and were urging upon his attention yet 
more yams! The reasoning was perfec 
clear—the bwana wanted yams; here were 
yams. Why run an incredible distance for 


one 


Kingozi choked, rose hastily and entered 
the hut, from which he di 
tne 


n’goma was well under way. 

This was 
innings at last, 
into tr 


roared and throbbed; t 








where the mult 






e occasior 





with the shadows of the 
found them still as fresh as 
daisies and apparently willir 


indefinitely 
Trelawney 
youth had run } 
at his skull and | 
; 


accustomed through long years to this sort 








is eyes bur! 


of thing, had been sleeping peacefully in the 
house since ¢€ arly evening Trelawne y bit- 
terly wondered how he could do it 

He had not intended to feed this crowd 
it was altogether too expensive; but by 
now he was desperate and felt that any 
thing was ch promised to stop 
this interminable racket. So he instructed 
Cazi Moto, an l dance 
had stoppe d and all were crowdir g toward 
the boma, where a distribution of potio was 
taking place. As each received his allot- 
ment he disappeared silently into the 
forest 

Kingozi, awakened by the cessation of 
the noise, came out of the 
of dawn was just f 
He yawned and looked with amazement at 
his rather demoralized young companion. 

“Party over?” 

“T hope so!" replied Trelawney vin- 
dic tively. ‘I never want to see one again. 
I’m going to sleep a week! But I don’t re- 
gret; I think it worked. And the people 


are certainly good sportsmen! They went 


heap wi 


lin five minutes the 





house. The'gray 


ltering through the trees. 
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into it hard and enthusiastically, once they 
were given a lead.” 

The last of the multitude faded into the 
forest as daylight grew strong — all but one 


group. These approached, headed 
M’Booley. In them Trelawney recognized 
the contestants in his athleti ntest of the 


day before 
“What is it?” 
“The Bwana M’ bwa,”’ sa 
“has asked my to work for | 
has promised rupees for the wor and 
| have told the bwana that when the time 
e to me to 
; many men as he might require 
What the think I want t 
go into all that for at this time!"’ mutter 
Ire lawney Sav igely to his friend \ iad I 
That is true, M’Book 


he asked uneas 
Ki 


peopit 








ask do so 1 would get 





devil does he 


said in Swahili: “7 
but until ye 
own free v ( 

A pause 1 a low-voiced 
Then M’Booley spoke agai 

‘My people have come of their own free 
will.” 

“What is the old rotter drivir g at! 
‘ Trelawney of Kingozi 
pilnu ly,”” he urged the Suka king 
1 ese men want?” 








ir people come to Ww 


ill I 





10 not want them 
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lay,” replied M’B ' g 

the have don ot othe | 

ther > and w the t ‘ I ior 

tl pa ten j each tor ‘ 1 

wor : 
lrelawney was staring at him in blank ei 

stor ment. It was some moments be 


e he got control of } svVvo 
‘Did you hear what I heard?” he 


“Are these chaps ash ng t 


isked 
\ 
ay 
** Looks like it,” replied King rravely ‘ 
Trelawney’s eyes glared at is mouth . 
twitched 
“Well, I've been through a good deal Va . 
with this lot * he began ina strangied \ 
Voice N 
- tter ‘ 


His emotions were too great for 
ance He wallowed twice Phen graduall; 
Moto, from the box with the white marl 


th mal f money.” H 
looked up at Kingozi. “Anyway, I got 
mes ast dro 
From the bag he counted out the t} 
nickel coins with holes in the midd] =e ° tk 











ymnitestants receive 


thongs and departed 


“I’m not sure it isn’t what you'd call ar 
entering wedge,” remarked I're wre 
thoughtfully as he watched them go. He ) { 
rose and stretched himself I'mt ‘ Buy less olten, use tewer 
t 1 nar , thir ] , 1] nat ‘ 
osleep,”” he remarked. “It I'll just go valions and get a better job 


a round of golf and a tub first. W . : 
a, =~ ; that’ ll wear 


DEVOE contains no bary- 
tes, no whiting, no silica, no 
clay. Such stuff may 4oflike 
lead and zinc—buttheyonly 
make ‘‘/a/f-paint’’ paint. 
DEVOE is a// paint—paint 
to the last drop in the can. 


The dest 
amazing faculty for twist DEVOE. The best paint- 
up words. Shortly after the Spar , | 

American War a former resident, returning ers use them. They have 
for a visit to the town where Uncle Luther | Jearned that the DEVOE 
lived, asked the old man what had become ’ ) ] 
Guarantee of Purity and 


of his sor 
‘You mean Luther Junior?” said the Satistaction protects them 
and their 


longe r. 





tod 


——— 
DP LeWULIVeT 





nt of boasting of the prowe of } dealers S¢ i 


stock and an 





old gentleman. “‘ Well suh, Luther he ha 
went West And he’s doin’ well, too 
mighty well! But then ali the Williamses i 
a hush y race y ou put one of "em or 


, ' are 
rock and he'll scratch hisself out a livin’ DEVO E 
some way.” 
“*How far West did Luther Junior go?” 
asked the visitor. 
““Quite a spell!” said the proud father 
* He jest pu led up one dav and starts 
agoin’. The fust time I heared from him he NEW YORK—CHICAGO 
in Fort Smith, Arkansaw. But seemed —= 
wasn't satisfied there; so he went helpful paint book 
farther West, and the next time I heared ens es — 
from him he was in the Philippiny Islands how to se ‘ appeara  exy 
“And, suh, Luther Junior hadn't been in Mailed free on request. A Dept 
them there islands but eighteen 
when he had a sugar plantation of a thou- 
sand acres, and two hundred of them there 
Arguinaldos a-workin’ fer him!” 


customers, too. 








t York in 1754 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., Inc. 
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Johnston Excellence | 
Pure Vanilla ,Orange,Lemon 
and Other Flavors Gathered 4 
From Southern Gardens 
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Scat FREE © 
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Any Instrument or Voice 
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“THE OLD ROUNDER” 


(Continued from Page 11 


There were all kinds of dangers init. The 
faces of the coin screwed together on 
delicate threads, and the interior was filled 
with tiny saws of the best material. Fora 
long time through this device the clever 
criminal was able to get about with a fair 
equipment of saws always in his possession. 

It was for no slight accomplishments 
that this man was known to the subter- 
ranean world as the King of the Yeggs. It 
was Old Bob, we are told, who invented 
the system of planting saws about in the 
various prisons that he might again be 
unfortunate enough to enter. His method 
was clever and ingenious. Kindly religious 
people endeavor to reform criminals by 
sending tracts and literature to the local 
prison. The yegg inaugurated the habit 
of pasting these moral dissertations on the 
wall of the cell. The custom pleased the 
well-meaning people and it could not be 
very well objected to by the prison authori- 
ties. It was also use ful to the yeggmen! 

The little sermons were glued to the wall 
with sirup, usually a staple of the prisone r’s 
diet. A thin saw of the best quality was 
thereby held in place for the benefit of the 
yeggman if he should ever by chance return 
that way, or for the benefit of any member 
of the gang who might happen to be picked 
up by the police. It was a long time before 
the authorities discovered this trick, and 
then they found the local prisons of the 
country to be cached with the handy 
burglar tool. 

But the yeggman did not always depend 
upon his pocket piece or the pious tract to 
furnish the saw he needed. San night he 
and his ac¢ “omplice found themselves in the 
cell of a local prison in the Middle West. 
The accomplice began to complain that he 
was hungry; he would like to have a slice 
of roast beef, he said, and a bottle of beer. 

How long can you wait for it?” said the 
yegg. 

The accomplice laughed. 

“I would like to have it now,” he 
™ but I can wait an hour.” 

‘You can get it in forty minutes, 
the vegg. 

He took off his four-in-hand tie and drew 
a flexible saw from its interior; then he got 
two others out of the cuffs of his trousers. 

Several years ago some clothier invented 
a method of stiffening the collar on a hand- 
me-down suit by putting a narrow strip of 
whalebone under it. The device suggested 
something to the yeggman. He bought one 
of the coats and substituted a flexible nar- 
row saw for the strip of whalebone. No one 
of the prison authorities in the smaller 
towns, where he was accustomed to rob 
post offices, would look under the collar of a 
coat for a saw. The whalebone device was 
well known. It had been followed in the 
trade by a substitute in the form of a thin 
metal strip, so if one felt over the yegg’s 
collar he would have passed it as the usual 
stiffening device. These clever adaptations 
show the extreme ingenuity of the man. 


said; 


“ts said 


Potatoes Filled with Dynamite 


Once he found himself in a Southern pen- 
itentiary where there were no planted saws 
and where his clothes had been taken aw ay 
for prison garb. But even under these cir- 
cumstances the man was able to escape. A 
bar was cut. For a long time it was not 
known how the prisoner had accomplished 
this difficult task. He had in fact* cut the 
bar with a saw that he had made from a 
wire taken from the rim of the tin porringer 
in which his food was put into the cell. 
Nobody had ever noticed up to this time 
that the tin dish had a wire rim, and as he 
had carefully removed it from the underside 
no injury to the dish was visible to the eye. 

When the man’s criminal career became 
known the authorities began to be careful 
about him. The yegg taxed his ingenuity 
to meet this increased surveillance. A per- 
plexing prison mystery is cleared up by 
the following unofficial explanation; clever 
even if apocryphal. He was in a state peni- 
tentiary for burglary and he found himself 
with no method of escape. The prison 
culinary department was not serving pota- 
he had a little money and he asked 
the warden if, as a concession to a Thanks- 
giving dinner, he would permit him to buy 
some baked potatoes. He said he liked 
them roasted in the ashes, and there was a 
restaurant in the city that would send them 
in tohim. The warden permitted the pota- 
toes to be sent in. But they were the most 


toes; 


extraordinary potatoes that ever went into 
a penal institution. The skins were O. K., 
but the interiors were dynamite. He blew 
the end out of the prison and walked away. 

The yeggman became so notorious for 
these clever, extraordinary devices that the 


secret-service men were continually warn- 


ing the local —_— authorities. 

On April 25, 1911, he was sentenced at 
Salisbury, North Carolina, to serve three 
years in the penitentiary at Atlanta, 
Georgia, for burglary of post offices at 
Kernersville, Walnut Cove and Mocksville, 
North Carolina. He was remanded to a 
local prison. A secret-service man went to 
the authorities of the prison and pointed 
out that Old Bob was an ingenious yegg 
and that his cell ought to be constantly 
searched and a guard kept over him. The 
prison authorities replied that the secret- 
service a need not be concerned; the 
cell had been searched, and besides they 
were conducting a model prison and knew 
how to take care of a prisoner. 

“Sure!” said the secret-service man; 
but all the same I will go over to the judge 
and get an order to search the prisoner.” 

The local authorities laughed, but when 
the secret-service man came back with his 
order they found a short piece of gas pipe 
in the mattress and several saws suspended 
by threads behind the radiator. 


The Art of Breaking Windows 


It may be interesting to note here that 
this was another method of the yegg for 
planting saws. There is usually a ventilator 
in the prison cell; sometimes it is a con- 
siderable distance up from the floor. It has 
a solid grating bedded in the masonry and 
is too narrow to afford an avenue of escape; 

consequently it is not infrequently passed 
over in inspec ting prisons, and no one pays 
any attention to it for a long period of time. 
In many prisons it is perhaps not examined 
from one year’s end to another. The yegg 
concluded that these ventilators could be 
used for the purpose of storing tools against 
an evil day. It was his custom, therefore, 
to suspend saws in the inside of these ven- 
tilators by tiny black threads tied to the 
grating The thre ads were practic ally in- 
visible, and there was little chance that the 
saws would be discovered until someone of 
the underworld should need them to regain 
his freedom. 

The man was observing and adaptive. 
He said that the public was accustomed to 
believe that burglaries were done in a cer- 
tain manner and that it was easy to put 
people off the track by giving them the 
clews they expected. For example, on 
occasion when he wished to conceal the man- 
ner in which he entered a building he cut a 
pane of glass out of a window. He said 
people generally believed that burglars, 
when they wanted to get through a window, 
cut the pane of glass out, but that, in fact 
no burglar had ever taken the trouble to 
cut a pane of glass out of a window since 
the world began. If he wanted to get a 
pane of glass out of a window he glued a 
sheet of paper over it, or if he was in a hurry 
he would merely put a square of sticky fly- 
paper over it, and press steadily on the pane 
until it broke. Flypaper would hold the 
glass from falling on the floor, so there 
would be no noise from shattered glass and 
the thing could be done in a moment. 

It is, of course, impossible to verify the 
stories related of this accomplished crim- 
inal. But that such stories do gather about 
him is proof in itself of his leadership in the 
underworld. To the conspicuous individual 
the current story always atts ac hes. 

The conclusions of such a clever criminal 
with respect to the machinery of the law 
are worth more than a passing notice. 

Most of us regard the devices of our 
criminal laws from the standpoint of various 
theories. We think of them as affecting 
someone else. Our conclusions, therefore, 
are apt to be academic and sometimes of 
little value; in fact, everyore having a prac- 


one 


tical knowledge of criminal procedure is 


so perplexed by the theories of well mean- 
ing but inexperienced persons that he feels 
like saying, after the manner of Thoreau: 
“If I should discover that the wisest man 
was coming to my house to give me his | 
opinion I would hide away from him; but 
if I should hear that the humblest man had 
learned a thing that he would tell me I 
would cross the world to see him.” 
(Continued on Page 81) 
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NEW “TRENCH” MODEL —< 
wonderful variety of attractive 
novelty cloths . 


»mes in 


$1.50 


Regal 


Caps and Cloth Hats 


A complete line of superb cloth 
Full, stylish, comfort 
able, beautifully made and finished. 


headwear. 


pecial designs for 
MOTORING 
GOLFING 
TRAVELING and 
OFFICE. WEAR 
Motor Caps are handsome 
thoroughly 
original novelties are popular thro 
the United States 
FOR SALE BY MOST LIVE DEALERS 
If your dealer will not supply you, send us 
his name and $1.50 for Men's Cap: $2.00 
for Cloth Hat; $1.00 for Boys’ Cloth Cap 
or Hat. State age, size, 
pattern. We will send, prepaid 
le of its kind 


“Regal” 


iceat ole, 


serv 
water -proofe Our 


ughout 


and taste as to 
the most 
a tractive arti 

Dealers —W rite for samples Men's 
Boys’ and Children’s Fall novelties 


THE REGAL HAT CO 


Cloth Hea eay 1» 
Regal Bidg., 643 to 651 Fifth Ave., Chica 








This Car Grows With The Child 


The Child’s Health, Comfort and Safety 


Must Come First 
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You Adjust It 


The *Uajustit"’ Is The Highest 
Grade Car Made 


This Car Cannot Tip Backward 


The Adjustable Sales ( 
1050 Jay Street, R 
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“NHERE never was a 
time when so many 
people were interest- 

ed in a lowered cost of 
automobile use and main- 
tenance. 

It becomes a vital ques- 
tion as gasoline and tires 
go up in price. 

What motorists want is 
free use of their cars: 
freedom from frozen ra- 
diators, repairs and car 
troubles; greater ease of 
handling; safety ;economy; 
and the wz7/ity of the en- 
closed car for general use. 

There is something for 
every motorist to think 
about in the Franklin Na- 
tional Efficiency Demon- 


stration of July 13, 1917. 


One hundred and sevVv- 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


The Latest National Test 
of the Franklin Car 





Franklin National Efficiency Demonstration 
Rules and Regulations 


. Date—Test to be made on Friday, July 


13,1917, regardless of road and weather 
conditions. 


. Equipment—Test to be made with 


Franklin Series 9 Touring Car, strictly 
stock model. Tires to be inflated to at 
least 40 pounds. Top should be down 
and windshield open, unless weather 
prevents. Car to carry regular stock 
equipment only. 


. Fuel—Use ONE gallon of ordinary 


grade of gasoline, testing between 60 
and 65 degrees. DO NOT use a special! 
high test gasoline. Obtain certificate 
of the quality of the gasoline 


Use one gallon gasoline from meas- 
ure certihed to by local Sealer of 
Weights and Measures. 


- Observers —Test to be gupervised by 


two disinterested parties of unquestion- 
able standing, preferably an officer of 
your local automobile club, a repre- 
sentative of the press, or some high 
city official. 


Duties of Observers: See that trip 
register on speedometer is at zero. Take 
accurate reading of speedometer and 
mark it down. At close of test take an- 
other reading of speedometer and report 
results in miles and fractions thereof. 


Observers should inspect certificate 
as to test of fuel and satisfy themselves 


. Speed-—F or maximum economy, main 


. Report —The results to be attested to 


Observers should satisfy themselves 
that one gallon of gasoline has been 
properly measured and used as the suy 
ply Notethatthe main gasoline tank and 
any other possible source of supply ex 
cept specihed container,is disconnected 


Observers should trace out and in 
spect the piping froth the container to 
the carburetor, to be sure that every 
thing is as represente d 


Passenger Load — To consist of driver 
and two observers only, one to sit in 
front with the driver 


Route—Lay out your course so that you 
can return to starting point. tart to be 
made from your own place of business, 
automobile club headquarters, or froma 
prominent hotel or equally well-known 
place. Cover a well-known route so the 
r vile agc show n by sp edometer may be 
hecked up from common knowledge 


Weighi—Car to be weighed on city 
scales immediately after test is com 
pleted and while the three occupants 
are still in the car, 


tain as near 23 miles per hour as pos 
sible, except when coasting. Coasting 
has always been allowed inofhicialecon 
omy trials. Call observer's attention to 
fact that vou will coast wheneveryoucan 


by driver and observers before a Notary 
Public on certificate furnished for the 


from mil ‘ . 
ulnic ih ¢ 1 the ¢ 
Dead weight means a 
rigid constructiot tft 
riding car, destructive t 


tires and expensive in re 


pairs and de} reciatvion, 


At this time, when so 
many motorists are tending 
towards Enclosed Cars, it 
is well to know that every 
advantage of Franklin con- 
struction dP, f Jually I 
the Franklin Enclosed 
Mode: 


It is still 
to many, this practical 
adaptability of the Frank- 


lin enclosed Lar with 


new thought 


its protection from heat or 
dust, from wind or rain, 
from cold or snow —ready 


} 


for as hard and as’ free 


enty-nine Franklin Tour- 
Series 9—in all 
parts of the United States, 


as to 


ing Cars 





this point in any other way purpose 
necessary. 


retain the other 


Mail one copy to the factory; us as any ( pe n mode i, 


and with practically the 








over roads good and bad, 
and in weather partly fair and partly 
rainy, recorded an average of 40.9 miles 


to one gallon of gasoline. 


Franklin Establishes New 
World’s Record for 
Gasoline Mileage 

The conditions of the test are quite 
as significant as the results. 

These conditions are printed on this 
page. They can be followed by any 
make of car, or by any two or more 
makes of cars in competition. 

They open up to any motor car owner 
a simple, positive check on the perform- 
ance of his car. 

The man who is undecided which of 
several makes of cars to buy, need only 
put the cars through this test to get an 
unfailing gauge on their re/ative thrifi— 
not only in gasoline, but in tires and 
every other item that enters into the 
operation of a car. 


l uring Car 2280 ll $2050 
Cabriciet 2485 lb 2850 
7 wn Car 2610 bb I2U% 


How Gasoline Economy Shows 
Efficiency Throughout the Car 


Kvery automobile engineer knows, 
whether he admits it or not, that gaso- 
line mileage is the final test of the ea 
rolling qualities of a car. Easy-rolling 
means minimized friction, and where 
there is little friction less power ts r 
quired to propel the car. 


It is a tact that, on the same amount 
of initial power, the Franklin will coast 
Jarther than any oth é cal. . hi ] i 
result of its scientific -light-weight 
flexible construction, its balance and r 
siliency, the quality of its materials and 
its sound workmanship. 


Back of this minimizing of fuel waste 
you see Franklin Dyrect-Air-( 
its influence on the efficiency of tl 
Franklin engine, its elimination of the 
usual 177 heavy and complicated water 


cooling parts. 


High gasoline bills always indicate 


Runat } } 
Sea 261 i 
Lin <0 é 


Same economy of operfra- 


tion, 


It was the ethciency and road ability 
of the Franklin that first pointed the 
vay to the use of the Enclosed Car for 
all purpos 

Over a period of fifteen years the 
Franklin has been urging and demon 
trating automobile economy For a 
while it did not have much of an audi 
ence; th public eye wa filled with 


, 
other thing 


Franklin Dealers Ready to Prove 
Franklin Facts 


Nowadavs most utomobil in 
nouncements are talking Uhritt but 
Tew ire jp Ah fact id ¢ 
Lhe hiea seem to be to t t thre il 
in it ind then it 

L here re } two Va ut thi 
Thrift question, Either a « it or it 
h not. Ifithas, it can be den trated. 

Your Franklin dealer wi id te 

} } [ any <« ! make 
! the Franklin Car \ h 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, Syracuse, N. Y., U. 5. A. 
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Liberty Success 


[’ seemed necessary to us, 
build the Liberty, that a car should drive with 
absolute ease; and ride with absolute comfort— 
to be worthy of existence. We threw into the solu- 
tion of that problem the combined brains of men 
who had made a success of the automobile business 
since its start. 
With an 
car made, their weak 


points, we built the 
regardless of price, 


when we started to 


intimate knowledge of every other 
points and their strong 


Liberty to be right for you, 


How well we have — our goal is best proved 
by the year just passed, 1 which over twenty-six 
hundred Liberty cars were hited, and, by the ver- 
dict of their owners, are now giving an unparalleled 
degr ee of satisfaction all over the U Tnited States. 


the cars sold readily because their points of 
excellence were so easily learned —and proved — by 
the public. 


Built for the Owner 


We built for you—the owner—your comfort, 
safety, your pride. 


your 


Phe Liberty is a car of perfected details whose sum 
total offers a driving ease and riding comfort 
never before possible 1n a car of moderate size. 


Body Types 


AS Pas sengeer iy MrING f Passene 


s ~A\ Logical Res 


rer 


wilt 
Proved by Facts 


We stated facts. We made no unproved claims. 
We listed the features which had been included in 
the Liberty for the owner’s satisfaction. 


We hammered home an easily applied, but 
powerful clutch. A powerful and sure emergency 
brake that could be thrown with a pull of one finger. 
\ silent gear shift. A remarkable total of driving 
ease, which the public proved—and approved. 


We hammered home riding ease, and asked you 
to drive the Liberty over roads that had made trouble 
for other cars. Again you proved—and approved. 


The Logical Result 


Liberty success, then, is a strictly logical result. 
The car is good, and it proves it. It is being built 
as a basis for an enduring business—by leaders in 


the zutomobile field. 


In accordance with our unvarying policy, we ask 
you to turn the searchlight of your automobile knowl- 
edge on this car; on its suitability for your needs. 

If it meets your wishes better than any other 
moderate sized car made, you want a Liberty. 


LIBERTY MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT 


Send for Booklet—“‘Liberty —what it means to you.” 


Close Ou pled d — adan— B OuNgNaAM 
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When men are look ng a n institutior 
directly as s mething that ta affects 
th er libe rty or the r life | t T ae le rml? 


tions upon it are apt to be sound and prac 


tical. After long reflection the yegg seemé 





to come to the conclusion that tne 

fold tricks and devices, circumlocutions 
evasions and obliquities of criminal defenses 
were perfectly useless so fa any benefit 


to the professional crimir 

















“They string out the tri s rted 
to have said, “and then t iks you 
for it.” j 
It i vorth while t this 
. ™ eT the result he j p 
precise ne hing that la nhappe ? 
Take fe na w now ) 
the authorit H t 11 ‘ Afte 
he has been apprehende 1 idk ed, of 
hat dvantayge ni s ine eatr il 
pec y iegait i >wW ‘ ne 
gain having the i tment | for 
a cierT il er ri \ The the next Federal 
grand jury will ret n another? rhe ve Y 
pparently figured « I é g 
character wi i be the ex time 
He would stick ir e ja r next 
grand jury convene ftert s 
sentence Ww 1 beg t r 
Nor d there se« I a intage 
to hin r he ral saleg $ t are 
supposed to be thrown r ne charged 
wit! crime I he ancient r xim that 
t is better tor nine nine I to 
escape than for ne t I tne 
= r r ‘ 
w WV r ‘ NG 
é é 
' ’ Va S 
} ) be pre ise] id- 
, 
‘ ‘ ‘ he 
f ed 
l ol 1 rene t e prote 
nal rir i 
Such a l the case of ‘ 
profe na cT Ss i I 
porting ¢ ! ‘ ‘ 
for point ‘ r t i the ga 
and afterward the whole thing was taken up 
to a supreme court to say whether or not 
t had been played ac rding to the 
But the re t i the pr ‘ ‘ t 
was onl lt ed ‘ 
feature é I é 
notoriou i ‘ ‘ iwainst 
hin The ‘ 
when he fir t entence the 
prisoner he 1 rit 
The King of the Yeggs 
( rt ere imi ‘ ear pe ) 
the yveggma he hin} ibout ther 
me t } rie y th 
c lle tol i t 
‘ re ” i ) ‘ ! ‘ t ‘ 
depende 1 ¢ ‘ ‘ 
long refi = , : 

LOT 1 when a prole s 
take to l a juire the 
‘ rthe G er! ‘ } gl 
to d e at é hearing be- 
fo mr & Case 

t agai l 
t} ite had ‘ he 
went e before t ind 
fessed. By this means he ¢ 
tence ecause the ige fe hat the é 
or (ro ‘ nmet t t 
nd expense i ner 
was, therefore, e1 that element 
considered 
Students of ou v Ww serve how 
more and more prof il criminals are 
coming take tl ‘ The hite 
avers t he G nme ect rar 
dow far case immed 
f ed Profe iona 4 r t t é 
( e followed the same « Irs¢ One see it 
coming into common usage al eT es 
thorities as the King of the Yeggs 
One cannot consider the career of tl 


deliberate criminal without wondering 
about the success of our theories of punish- 
ment for crime. Here was a man who had 
pent half a lifetime in penal institutions. 


9 1 
The cumulative sentences entered against 






him are said to have equaled nearly 
years. The records of the post-office de- 
partment show that he served a term of 
eleven and three-quarters } 
Huntsville, Texas, penitentiz 


ing a safe in Bastrop County, 









he was discharged on July 4, 1 
was sentenced April 25, 1911, 
North Carolina, to serve three 
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bery f the post oflices at Le nal ‘ 
Jersey, and London, Kentucl 

It m ist be remembered that t the 
r r { the post-office departme 

e long career precec rN a ‘ 

ated, Bet i rend of ths pare ote 

cee dae eae ee Triangle 
Fevieral penitentiaries are wholly nade — T rademarked Tools 
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It was a sort of mill wheel with twenty- 
four steps. The prisoner held to a wooden 
bar above his head and turned the wheel by 
treading on the steps. It was a perfectly 
vicious form of labor, having no object ex- 
cept to require physical movement of the 
prisoner; but, because there were a num- 
ber of prisoners together at it, it was not 
so devilish a device as the crank that Mr. 
Gibbs invented at Pentonville. This was a 
metal box with a crank, and the prisoner 
was required to register so many revolu- 
tions of the crank each day. There was a 
dial on this device, and the prisoner was 
not fed until the dial showed a certain 
number of revolutions. It would be diffi- 
cult for the human intelligence to devise a 
more deadly form of labor. 

It presently appeared that some other 
form of labor must be added to the monas- 
tic idea, and gradually our present system 
of prisons evolved. But they are all founded 
on the basic idea of Pope Clement—the 
notion of monastic discipline as a reforma- 
tory moral agent. 

The basic diffic ulty with them is one that 
escaped Pope Clement when he started this 
notion on the way. The men whom he 
had observed to be benefited by a monastic 
life were persons moved by a religious idea, 
whereas the criminal! class is precisely the 
reverse of this. 

It is difficult to see, then, how any mod- 
ifications of this notion could be a success 

far as the reformation of prisoners is 
concerned. 

The monastic idea of our Federal peni- 
tentiaries is correct in that it shuts the 
prisoner up where he cannot injure society, 
but it is wholly a failure in the idea that it 
causes him to reflect upon his evil life. As 
Archbishop Ullathorne has pointed out: 
“Even the anchoret had the open desert 
and his work for the poor of the cities, but 
the criminal is thrown upon his own de- 
nuded and sterile nature such as vice and 
profligacy have left him.” 

The example of professional criminals 
like the yegg moves us to reflect upon 
what we are going to do with our criminal 
element. Reformers abound who under- 
take to run a prison, based on the monastic 
idea, with the principles of a republic, but 
we are not quite convinced, and the problem 
seems to remain. 

The courts have undertaken the proba- 
tion system with prisoners,the parole system 
and the indeterminate sentence. But these 
cure-alls seem to be useful only in certain 
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classes of cases. It would seem that 
whole idea of the treatment of criminals 
would have to be recast. 

The great labor of the ey will be to 
differentiate those who attack orderly 
ciety; to discover the insane, the feeble- 
minded, the diseased, and those who 
from impulse as distinguished from those 
who act from deliberation. The insane will 
go for treatment to the proper institutions; 
the feeble-minded must be taken care of; 
those who are morally influenced by diseas« 
must have the benefit of a hospital rather 
than a penal institution. 

Society must then consider how many 
of the others can possibly be restored to the 
community as useful citizens, and what 
course it is proper to pursue in order to ac- 
complish this result. It is suggested that 
we prepare for these cases some large open- 
air places of detention, abandon the custom 
of fixed sentences, and have them taker 
charge of by the state until a cure is effected 
Now it must be realized that while this idea 
of taking care of prisoners of this class until 
a cure is effected is sound, the methods 
suggested are all theoretical. It involves 
a problem not yet precisely solved. But 
there seems to be reason to believe that all 
persons who have acted against i 
from impulse may be so treated that they 
can afterward be returned to it as useful 
members. 

But the confirmed criminal, what the 
prison authorities call ‘‘the old rounder,’ 
the man who is physically sound but deter- 
mined on a predatory life—what shall we 
do with him? Writers on penal methods 
and practical authorities like Sir Robert 
Anderson, formerly of Scotland Yard, are 
exceedingly skeptical about him. t ‘he re is 
hope for all other criminal groups. Science 
has rescued the others from the dominion 
of the devil, only the old rounder remains 
to him. And what is the state to do with 
this inveterate enemy? Shall the husband- 
man suffer forever a fig tree that produces 
only thorns? 

Saint Paul said that he had learned some 
things from the unwise. Our revolutionary 
neighbor used to have a remedy: There 
was a special prison in Mexico to which 
professional criminals were finally sent. It 
Was so arranged that the facilities for « 
cape were everywhere visible to the it 
mates, but there was always an invisible 
guard to shoot any who attempted to regain 
his freedom. It is reported with grim humor 
that the device never failed. 
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GERMANY’S VICTORIOUS PEACE? 


(Continued from Page 7) 


be beaten by being destroyed, and the Ger- 
mans are determing! to destroy her 

“Our strategy in France is to bleed the 
enemy white and then to cut down the 
weakened body,’ Von Heydebrand told me 
in Berlin. * France will never recover from 
the effects of this war.” 

France has become the central problem 
of Germany’s military endeavor. France 
is the military problem. German victory 
is to follow close upon the heels of the 
collapse of France. German victory must 
be delayed until France does collapse. It 
follows that the life of able-bodied French- 
men must be cut down at all costs and that 
French economic resistance must be de- 
stroyed by every means. 

The Verdun offensive was a labor of kill- 
ing Frenchmen. 

The enticement of every 
offensive is labor of the 
The preparation of every fresh German 
offensive in France has the same object. 
The submarine must withhold supplies from 
France. Dynamite must wreck the cities 
and the industries of France. The terri- 
tories of France behind the German lines 
must be es into desert wastes. But, 
above all, the Germans a kill, kill, kill 
Frenchmen. This is the German analysis 
of the French problem as it has often been 
explained to me by those engaged in its 
solu tion. 

There is no hatred for the French among 
the Germans. Their dictum that France 
must die is merely a businesslike summing 
up of German necessities. And the Ger- 
man General Staff follows the estimated 
day-by-day casualties among the French 
with scientific satisfaction. Ratios of Ger- 
man losses to French losses are continually 
being revised and cold-blooded calculations 
of the number of Germans that can be paid 
for a given number of Frenchmen are con- 
tinually being redetermined. I have often 


French 
Same nature. 


fresh 


shuddered over explanations of this scien- 
tific warfare. When the Germans have en- 
joyed a period of unusually favorable ratio 
of loss it is determined that a certain surplus 
for wastage is free for the prosecution of 
some tactical advantage, and the General 
Staff orders some long-contemplated of- 
fensive. Thus the frightful slaughter of 
Allied troops at La Bassée createc a sur- 
plus of German troops for wastage at 
Verdun. 

Likewise the terrible percentage of Allied 
losses on the Somme created a large surplus 
of German troops to be sacrificed on the 
Aisne this year. The Western Front is a 
business by itself, and this business is di- 
rected without consideration of the affairs 
on other Fronts. My friends among the 
German officers assured me again and again 
that Germany would win the war in Fr: ance, 
though, at the same time, Germany wis 
filling the world with reports that she was 
to find her grand decision in Russia, in the 
Balkans, in Egypt and on the sea. 

Every element of Germany's war ma- 
chinery is working with special reference 
to France. Munition stores and munition 
reserves must be first worked out for the 
Western Front before the other Fronts may 
draw their allotments. Raw troops are 
mostly trained under fire in Russia, in the 
Balkans and in Turkey before they are 
sent to the West. The reserves behind the 
Western lines are never depleted, no matter 
how great the need for reénforcements may 
be elsewhere. The picked troops of the 
German Empire—medal winners all—are 
employed on the Western Front in flying 
organizations for the toughest and most 
difficult operations. Lieutenant Enck, of 
the One Hundred and Thirty-fourth Saxon 
Regiment, a friend of mine of eight years’ 
standing, commanded in one of these flying 
organizations, and in six months’ time he 

(Continued on Page 85) 
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Mark the Lens Equipment | 
on These New-Model Cars | 


The Warner-Lenz—Legal, Glareless, All-Revealing—Now on 700,000 Cars | 





Look at the latest model of any car named in the ing glare. It will end the need for dimmers. It will 
| list below. One of the chief distinctions over former make your full light legal anywhere. 
models is the use of the Warner-Lenz. Then your roadsides and your road-turns will be | 
Consider what this wide adoption means. It means lighted far and near. Instead of narrow shaft-lights, i 
that 19 engineering staffs, after many comparisons, your whole field of vision will be made as clear as day. 


have decided that the Warner-Lenz excels all others, 
old and new. And to give their cars this ideal light 
they pay seven times what former lenses cost. 


Night driving will be made like day driving, for 
you and for those you meet. And all these delights 
for the life of your car, cost but $3.50 to $5. You are 
bound to have them sometime. Why delay an 


| This Year Will See a Million other day? 
Cars Thus Lighted Sex 








your dealer or write to us. But be sure you 


There are now 700.000 cars with Warner-Lenz get the Warner-Lenz, with the name stamped in 
equipment. And that number is increasing by the edge. There are many faulty substitutes today 
100,000 monthly. Before the year’s end, a million You want more than a glareless light. You want 
| cars, on every road that’s traveled, will be shedding a widespread light. Warner-Lenz light is the 
this ideal light. same in every position. Turning of the lens in the 


door of your headlamp does not affect it, nor does 


Yet this invention has been known for only 16 > SF vOCE | 
rise and fall of the car. This is of vital importance. 


months. Never before has a motor car improve 
| ment, of that age, received a welcome like this. You want the lens which these 19 famous makers, 
after all sorts of tests, have 
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In five minutes, at,a tri- . eed Cad Gz) } 
fling cost, you can change VV is A. P. ied of the ¥ Warner Auto- Meter Fame, and If you knew what the’ / 
Piet ; é . ; Inventor of the Magnetic Speedometer ; : | 
your clear-glass headlights meant to you and to others, i 
to the Warner-Lenz. THE WARNER-LENZ COMPANY _ you would never drive an | 

That will end the blind- 918 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago other night without them 
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HOW do you know 
Dinners ready ? 


a Your Nose knows” 


By the appetizing fragrance of frying game and boiling 
coffee. How it appeals, puts zip into your paddle, and 
guides you back to camp. The pure fragrance of a good 
tobacco, likewise, is the one infallible guide to smoke 
pleasure and satisfaction; surely “Your Nose Knows.” 


There is such a guide in the pure fragrance of 


Cfuxedo 


e Perfect Tobacco 


And the reason is that Tuxedo is made of the most fragrant 
leaves of the tobacco plant, the tender Burley leaves, rip- 
ened in the Blue Grass sunshine of Old Kentucky, mel- 
lowed and carefully blended. No tobacco has so pure a 
fragrance —“Your Nose Knows.” | 


Try this Test:—Rub a little Tuxedo briskly in the 
palm of your hand to bring outitsfullaroma. (7: 1Ocont TNS 
Then smell it deep—its delicious, pure fra- | Fa pounc cuss 
grance will convince you. Try this test with x Yb rere 
any other tobacco and we will let Tuxedo | 3 \ aa 


stand or fall on your judgment— 


**Your Nose Knows’”’ 


: Guaranteed by 
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had seen desperate service on the Western 
Front, all the way from Ypres, in Flanders, 
to Altkirch, in Alsace. Every man in his 
command had the Iron Cross, and most of 
them had one or more other orders 

Lieutenant Enck told me that the men 
in these flying organizations become merci- 
less savages by reason of the blood-glut of 
their work. He said that the men of these 
organizations seldom give quarter, but kill 
both enemy wounded and prisoners. He 
spoke of receiving orders to take no Ca- 
nadian prisoners when his command was 
doing duty in Flanders. His troops held 
a trench section next to a Bavarian flying 
contingent, and he described how the Ba- 
varians split the heads of their prisoners 
with their keenly sharpened intrenching 
tools 

“The prisoners let out just one roar,”’ he 
said; “and it was funny to see them sprawl 
round on the ground like crazy crabs!" 

To my mind the German conception of 
war is far from funny, and I could repeat 
many a tale to prove my point; but, then, 
these tales have no place in the present 
story 

Waste the enemy and retreat, is the key 
to Germany’s plans in the West. In other 
words, the General Staff is adopting the 
much pooh-poohed strategy of Pére Joffre. 
Line after line of intrenchments and field 
fortifications has been prepared for this 
retreat, broken by lunges forward as favor- 
able opportunities occur; and meantime 
troops, munitions and plans are being 
assiduously prepared for the knock-out 
campaign to be begun in France's “ hour of 
weakness a 

“The line of the Western 
powerful, unbroken fortress,”’ Lieutenant 
Enck said to me one evening. We were 
discussing with a number of furloughed 
Saxon officers the probable duration of the 
war. This was in the autumn of last year. 
“The enemy has been persistently dashing 
himself to pieces against this fortress for 
many months. He accomplishes nothing. 
Here and there he overruns an outwork, a 
detail of the fortress. Or his luck is better 
and he captures a whole section of the 
fortress; but he never into the 
stronghold itself, and no matter how bril- 
liant his work or how costly his venture he 
always finds himself confronted with the 
necessity of starting his task all over again. 
France must break through this fortified 
line or give up the fight As things stand, 
France is rapidly exhausting herself in man 
power and economic power by fruitless 
endeavor. . 

“But surely Germans are being killed 
and German munitions are being expended 
in the resistance?” I broke in. 


Front is a 


breaks 


Prophets in Germany 


“Certainly. The expenditure of muni- 
tions on both sides would be about equal 
were it not for the superiority of our gun- 


ners. Our loss in men, however, is much 
less. We have been losing effectives on the 
Western Front in a ratio of about one to 
five. If this ratio is continued for another 


year France will not be able to hold her 
lines, much less to continue her offensive. 
Meantime we are preparing the blow, and 
preparing it with all care, which will finish 
France once for all and end the war. This 
blow should be delivered in the spring or 
fall of 1918. Its initial movements will be 
carried out by the finest body’ of picked 
offensive troops the world has ever seen, 
and these troops will be supported by a 
predominant artillery and an inexhaustible 
munitions reserve. England will be unable 
to save France.” 

Louis Durant Edwards, an American 
newspaper man, nervous, high-strung, skep- 
tical, a typical Yankee, was one of our 
gathering. Educated in German univer- 
sities, familiar with a number of European 
languages, and well informed about things 
German, Mr. Edwards lent considerable 
interest to our conversation by an endeavor 
to pin the German prophet down to facts. 

Mr. Edwards told me afterward that the 
opinion expressed by these officers to the 
effect that the Entente was at the mercy 
of the Central Alliance was mere bluff. I 
did not agree with him. Whatever may be 
the confused opinions and feelings of the 
German people and the plain men in the 
ranks, the German officers are thoroughly 
convinced that Germany is moving forward, 
with certainty, step by step, toward the 
realization of a complete German victory. 

““Suppose the tide does not turn?” Mr. 
Edwards queried. ‘Suppose the strength 
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and determination of your enemy in the 
West steadily increase?” 

“The enemy will never break through 
our Western Front,” Lieutenant Enck ar 
swered. “This Front is impreg l 
defended by twenty-four com] 
intrenchment and field works 
tion of each one of these line 
exhausting campaign in itself — twenty-f 
costly, blood-drenched 
the line of the Rhine is reached And, first, 
at the Rhine the real work of defeating 
Germany must begin. Meantime we shall 
have a number of years in which to continue 
strengthening, improving and multiplyi: 
the Rhine defenses. To win in the West i 
must cost our enemy his last man and his 
last shell!” 

For three years an unending stream of 
building materials, of engineers and me- 
chanics and of surplus war materials has 
poured along the railroad arteries to the 
West. In 1916 currents of this stream were 
diverted toward the Balkans. The German 
army engineers, however, have devoted the 
greatest part of their endeavor to the prob- 
lem presented in maintaining German oc- 
cupation in Belgium and in France. I have 
often heard German officers say tl 
engineers have made Germany safe from 
aggression in the West for all time. It is 
only reasonable to believe that the 
of strengthening the Western Front has 
been done very thoroughly 
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Germany's Traditional Friendship 


During a visit to Berlin Count Montgelas 
let fall a friendly hint that “the first evi- 
dences of impending German victory will 
reconcile all differences between Ge rmany 
and Japan.”” German sentiment has long 
been prepared for a German-Japanese En- 
tente, and the Germans have done a great 
deal to convince themselves, at least, that 
such a development in the international 
situation is reasonable. The Russo-Japanese 
Treaty was interpreted in the 
press as being favorable to an ultimate union 
of “‘the four Kaisers.” Like I} I 
is looked upon as a great « 
German diplomacy, and not as a problem 
for the Admiralty or the General Staff. The 
Germans have given considerable outward 
manifestation of this viewpoint 
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In conversation with Doctor Meyer- 
Gerhardt one evering at the Adlon—I be- 
lieve he was connected with the Home 
Office at the time—I was told that one of 


the great secrets of German success was 
that the German military and naval com- 
mands never talked about a project until 
they put it into execution, while 
diplomats never by any chance spoke of 
anything that they really had in mind, but 
always volubly about something else. Doc- 
tor Meyer-Gerhardt, with legal and diplo 
matic training, talked very volubly 
me about “Germany’s traditi 
ship with the United States.” 
This leads me to another phase of my 
review: I believe that Germany expected 
American intervention and made its plans 
accordingly. Though I can point to not! 
ing more definite than chance s« raps of 
conversation and some interest ing Questions 
put to me, it is my belief that the Germans 
planned to renew their unrestricted sub- 
marine warfare in the spring of 191¢, and 
did this with the understanding that Amer- 
ica would fight. The United States as a 
military factor, so far as it was possible for 
the ego-blind German government to do so, 
has been taken into account, weighed and 
prepared against at Berlin 
Moreover, the German people were pre- 
pared for such a development by 
bitterly hostile propaganda that has agi- 
Hate and 
contempt for our people, our Government 
and our President were preached in Ger- 
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the most 


tated Germany since the war. 


many with surpassing thoroughness. And 
all this was undertaken while Washington 
was striving bravely to maintain “the tra- 


ditional friendship’’ unimpaired! I am con- 
vinced that Germany has sought Japan 
as a counterbalance to the United States 
since the fall of 1915. The Vaterland makes 
its plans a long time ahead. 

Captain Frank Jacobs, staff officer, medal 
winner in Russia and in France, and a 
veteran in Balkan service, spent some days 
of this furlough with me at Plauen in the 
fall of 1916. He was very optimistic. Ac- 
cording to him, as according to scores of 
otticers I have known and spoken with, 
Germany has nothing to fear upon the 
Eastern or Western Front. In the East the 
enemy has been broken once for all, while 
in the West France is rapidly exhausting 
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Who buys 


the hosiery 
for your family? 


TOU can still get good hosiery for 
moderate prices if you ask for 
Durable-DURHAM. It has the same 
good stuff in " to stand long, hard 
wear. It will save you quite an amount 
of your ed th bills and give com- 
fortable, good-looking and well-fitting 
hosiery to each person in your home. 


DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


is Made Strongest Where the Wear is Hardest 


The heels, soles and toes are strongly 


reinforced. The wide, elastic tops are 
specially knitted with an anti-run 
stitch to prevent tearing by garters. 
The quality is uniform throughout, 
sizes correctly marked, and the legs 
are full length. They fit smoothly 
about the ankle without wrinkles. 
Feet and toes are seamless, smooth 
and even. ‘The famous Durham dyes 
prevent color fading or turning green 
after wearing or washing. Durable- 
DURHAM Hosiery sells for 15, 19, 
25 and 35 cents the pair. 

Suy Durable-DURHAM for every 
member of the family. 


Ask your dealer to show you our 
women's and men’s 35-cent silk mercerized 
hosiery with the patented anti-run stitch. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS 
Durham, N. C. 
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herself. Moreover, the Western Front is 
impregnable. In the East the problem is 
one of “political penetration,” while in the 
West it is simply a problem of man killing. 

“The re is, howe ever, one weak military 
area,” he said. ‘This is the Balkan area. 
We must keep our lines there unbroken at 
all hazards, because the Near East is a great 
storehouse of our needs; and, furthermore, 
it is becoming all important to hold this 
way open for German enterprise in the out- 
side world. With this path open we menace 
the Suez, Egypt, India and the Russian oil 
fields. With this path open we shall be able 
to draw, in a measure of growing signifi- 
cance, upon all Asia for necessary supplies 
The Macedonian line and the Bulgarian- 
Turkish coast line to the Dardanelles must 
be held against every comer. These lines 
are being now continually strengthened, 
and reserve supplies are being accumulated 
behind them against future enemy enter- 
prise. 

“Churchill was right! The Entente at 
one time, by an undertaking of great enough 
dete rmination, could have paralyzed us 
here. 

Jacobs predicted that Germany would 
smash the line in the West in the summer or 
fall of 1918. He said that every detail of 
the deciding campaign was being worked 
out, unhurriedly and minutely; that muni- 
tions, equipment and troop budge ‘ts, so to 
speak, were being exactly followed in the 
West in order that all the necessary force 
for the decisive blow should be in readiness; 
and that several improved weapons of of- 
fense were in process of trial and develop- 
ment against this great hour of German 
destiny. . By way of flourish he referred to 
the undoubted fact that the German Army 
had been strengthened in numbers, training 
and equipment each year of the war. 

“We were far ahead of our enemies at the 
outbreak of the war, and we are just as f: , 
ahead or farther ahead to-day,”’ he said 
“We have the largest army in the h istory 
of the German people. This army, splen 
didly trained at the outbreak of the war, is 
in a state of almost perfect training to-day 
Its officers, the hardest-worked and most 
capable army officers in the world to-day, 
with continuous practical and .theoretical 
schooling going hand in hand for more than 
two years, compose the greatest body of 
military leaders of history. The defects of 
the peace machine have been remedied. 
The maneuvering of troops, the expenditure 
of munitions, the problems of military sup- 
plies and the manufacture of these supplies 
have all been worked out upon an exact 
scientific basis to the last detail. 

‘There is nothing left to chance. There 
is nothing left to luck. The value of each 
man and of each shell is known. When we 
undertake the destruction of French resist- 
ance we shall undertake a task of whose 
accomplishment we shall be certain before 
the first drum fire has been ordered. Mean- 
time we shall kill a given number of French- 
men and Englishmen in a given number of 
months in preparation for ending the war. 
There is nothing that can stop us now. No 
amount of ‘muddling through’ will thwart 
the plans of the General Staff. The blow 
will fallin the autumn of 1218, at the latest, 
and peace will come in the spring or sum- 
mer of 1919. In the autumn of 1919 you 
and I shall go hunting again together 


Will the German People Endure? 


“a 7 objected, “will the German 
people endure another two years? Will 
they continue to submit docilely to thé hell 
on earth they are suffering now?” 

‘They must,” he answered; but he 
locked worried and now he did not speak 
with so much certainty. “The German 
people have gone through a hard school- 
ing. This means the realization of or the 
deathblow to all their cherished aspirations. 
If they endure, the compensation rot all the 
suffering of Germany’s past history will be 
found in the peace to come. If they fail 
now it means the destruction of the hopes 
of the German race for all time to come. 
They will endure, because they must!” 

I do not believe the German people will 
endure. There were unmistakable signs 
that they were going to pieces before I left, 
and I believe it will be their overtried, 
rebellious spirits that will finally thwart 
the well-laid plans of the General Staff. 
Everything is working in Germany for the 
army and navy, and everything is being 
produced first for the army and navy. In 
the war work the civilian population has 
been forgotten. Soldiers and sailors are fed 
as they were in times of peace. The people 
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are weltering on the verge of abject starva- 
tion. The soldiers and sailors are well 
clothed and well shod. The people are 
miserably clothed and are shod in paper 
soles and wooden sandals. The soldiers are 
well cared for and are allowed innumerable 
little recreations. The people are being 
worked to the breaking point—forced to 
slave along monotonous hours for pittances 
with which to purchase imsufficient and in- 
ferior food. They are denied every recrea- 
tion but that of tossing in bitter harassment 
on their beds at night. 

The German peopleare just about through 
with this sort of thing, and in my humble 
opinion they will make their will felt long 
before the General Staff has been able to 
carry out its dazzling plans. The unwilling 
sullenness abroad among the people is to- 
day acting as a heavy drag upon military 
and naval German y. it will develo »p rapidly 
into a greater and greater drag, and will 
finally lame the endeavors of the militarists 
completely, placing them at the mercy of 
the English-French-American troops. At 
least upon such a development I will wager 
my standing as a prophet, together with 
all my modest claims of ability as an ob- 
server. 

The military situation, as seen by the 
German leaders, is, briefly: Russia has 
been definitely beaten in the field. She is 
no longer part of the military problem, but 
must be subdued to German purposes by 
German diplomacy. France is rapidly near- 
ing collapse and will be ripe for annihilation 
by the autumn of 1918. Great Britain will 
not be able to save her. The Allied forces 
in Macedonia and the Italians are not to 
be considered serious military factors, be- 
cause the submarine weapon will keep them 
ineffectiveby blockingtheirsupplies. France 
once conquered, Germany will very shortly 
settle up all other difficulties, including 
Great Britain. Meantime the whole of 
Germany’s destructive energy is being con 
centrated upon the French. 


The Outlook for America 


It is a comprehensive and presumptuous 
world scheme the German rulers have be- 
fore them; but it will fail. The people will 
be indulged in talk of victories and peace 
talk in vain. They want bread rather than 
quibbles; they want life rather than death; 
they want their old comfort more than 
glory and corrosive agonies; the y want a 
surcease from burdens, spiritual and physi- 
cal, grown too great to bear—and they are 
going to get what they want! It may seem 
far-fetched, but I firmly believe—and my 
belief is based upon countless war experi- 
ences among the plain German people 
that the day is coming when the German 
people will hail the French, English and 
American soldiers as their deliverers. The 
day is coming when President Wilson will 
enjoy a very fair fame in Germany; and 
before that day the German masses will be 
fighting on the Entente side. 

The German ruling classes and the Ger- 
man middle classes, of course, will fight on 
bitterly tothe end. The well-circumstanced 
Germans desired this war, began this war, 
and are still banking their all upon its 
successful outcome. The Germany of the 
wage earner, however, did not desire the 
war, had no hand in ge ep it, and to- 
day is bitterly sick of it. The nerves of this 
wage-earning Germany are worn raw. The 
masses of the German people, countles 
optimistic newspaper reports to the con- 
‘rary notwithstanding, have borne as peo- 
ple have seldom been called upon to bear 
Their hardships and sufferings are steadily 
and surely bringing on a revolution in the 
Vaterland that, longer repressed and de 
layed, will dwarf the Russian revolution in 
the fury of its outbreak. 

Germany’s autocratic leaders are riding 
the whirlwind to-day and they are only 
faintly aware of the dangers that threater 
them. They do, however, perceive that all 
is not as it should be; and hence the peace 
talk, and the jockeying to convince the 
people that, owen they are willing to 
offer the most generous peace, they must 
offer it toa vindictive, blood-lustful Entente 
in vain. The peace talk is a move to gain 
time; to gain time of repose internally 
until the crucial autumn developments of 
1918. This bluff, I think, will fail. 

America, however, should make its war 
preparations upon the basis of the German 
military situation rather than upon the 
basis of internal German conditions. If the 
German people fail to decide autocracy’s 
defeat, then our country must win the 
great decision. 
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lhe Motor that Does Her Work 


As she reaches for her electric 
suction sweeper she knows 
that the Robbins & Myers Motor 


will make her task an easy and 
thorough one. 


In the basement is an electrical 
washing machine, also operated 
by a dependable, economical 
Robbins & Myers Motor. Her 
house is kept cool and comfort- 
able the Robbins & Myers way. 
Kithciency everywhere. 


Her husband tells her that his 
othce equipment is Robbins & 
Myers motor-driven — adding 
machines, addressing machines, 
sealing machines and letter-writ- 
ing machines, all efhciency-paced 
the modern R & M way. 


Out in his shops, big and little 
machines have Robbins & Myers 
Motors. if hateverthe need, from 
1/40 to 30 horsepower, there is a 
Robbins & Myers Motor to meetit. 


Look for the Robbins & Myers 
name on the motor of whatever 
electrical device you may be con- 
sidering. It represents twenty-one 
years of better motor building, 
full value for your money, and 
lasting service. 


Robbins & Myers service 
insures satisfaction to power 
users, electrical device manufac- 
turers and dealers. 


The Robbins & Myers Co., Springfield, Ohio 


The World's Largest Exclustve Manufacturers of Electric 


Branches in All Principal Cities 


Fans a nd Smal/ M. lors. 


Robbins & Myers Motors 
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California Fruit Growers Exchange A ( erative, N I 
Organization of 8000 Growers. Dept. M-96. | Angeles, Calif 


Copyright, 1917, Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Co. 


All Food Experts are Saying—Eat More Corn 


Kellogg’s—the Original Toasted Corn Flakes—is the quality corn flakes of America, and has been for over ten 


years. To millions of homes it has introduced corn as a food in its most delicious form. These thin, crisp Flakes, with 
their fresh-from-the-oven taste, are totally unlike any other corn flakes. Made from the heart of the 


corn; quality in every way strictly maintained 


Every one should learn the difference between just corn flakes and 
Kellogg’s—the Original! Yi Y 
KRUMBLES is Kellogg's all-wheat food. ad ° 


Every single tiny shred is thoroughly toasted. (j 


finest selected 





